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For the Companion. 


“OLD CALAMITY.” 


Some years ago six young people were staying 
together at my grandfather’s in northern Maine : 
Cousins Thad and Oscar and Allan and Nan and 
Netty, as we familiarly called them. The last four 
were brothers and sisters. Their father, a Meth- 
odist clergyman, much broken in health by his 
labors, had gone West, accompanied by his wife, 
for change and rest from active work. Cousin 
Thad was an orphan, and, with myself, had lived 
at the old homestead from childhood. 

That was a happy period. Together we had 
made the ordinarily irksome duties of the farm 
diversions. Planting, sowing and garnering had 
all been accomplished in a cheerful way, and we 
girls even learned to spin quite creditably. 

But the blithe, bright spring, the fervid summer 
and golden autumn days passed all too quickly, 
and now winter was near. Yet winter too had 
its pastimes. While the boys, with grandfather, 
were mending farming tools, or shaving out a 
new axe-helve before the blazing fire in the long 
evenings, and while the girls were busily plying 
knitting-needles on sock or mitten, one of the 
party would read comically from old-fashioned 
books, where the s’s were all f’s, or else grand- 
father would recount a story of olden times. 

It was an evening near Thanksgiving. For 
some days grandfather's old enemy, rheumatism, 
had been waging successful war against him, and 
this evening he had on that account retired to bed 
earlier than usual. 

We had scarcely got seated about the fire at 
our usual occupations, when a knock at the door 
heralded an evening caller. 

“That’s Calamity Sampson,” said Thad. 
know by his heavy knock.” 

“How lucky!” whispered Allan. 
help me fashion this whip-lash. 

“Don’t believe he can,” 
hands are too stiff.” 

“Let’s ask him to tell us a story, then,” said 
Netty. 

“Hush!” and grandmother interrupted their 
subdued chatter. ‘*‘Why do you keep him wait 
ing out there in the cold? Go, Thad, and ask 
him in.” 

Calamity Sampson, or “Old Calamity,” as he 
was called by his more intimate neighbors, on 
account of his misfortunes, had come into the 
township only a few years later than grandfather, 
and settled a mile or more to the south of him. 
He was brought up in the same neighborhood with 
grandfather and grandmother, and had been in- 
duced by them to come up into the woods, that 
he might be out of the way of temptation to 
drink liquor, for he was then what is termed a 
hard drinker, and he had spent in this way the 
most of a large property left him by his father. 

His countenance showed in his old age deep 
traces of the evils wrought by early intemperate 
habits. His large frame, although bent over dis- 
tressingly, indicated that he had once been a 
powerful man. 

His eyes, big and black, were set deep beneath 
shaggy brows, and his bushy white hair, worn 
long about his neck, nearly concealed the loss of 
one ear. 

Of this loss he seemed to be very sensitive, 
never willingly allowing the defect to be seen. He 
had one club-foot. 

He was “queer,” too, we thought, about some 
things. He used, for example, to cut down every 
sweet-elder bush within his land, and all 
the roadsides. He would never allow an 
tree to grow on his place. 

After his departure,—he had come in to inquire 
for grandfather on his way home from a neigh- 
bor’s,—Nannie said, ‘‘I wonder how it came that 
he has only one ear ?” 

Thad and I had often spoken of the same mat- 
ter. 

“Did you ever know the cause of it, grand- 
mother ?” queried Netty. 

“Right well,” said grandmother, ‘‘and all the 
circumstances connected with it.” 

‘Won't you tell us about it now ?” urged Thad. 

“It happened,” continued grandmother, ‘only 
a year or two after he came here, and in such a 
manner that people did not have the sympathy 
for him that they ought to have had. He was 
maimed in the foot at the same time.” 

“T always thought that was natural,” inter- 
rupted Thad. } 


“J 


“He shall 
It has beat me.” 
returned Thad. ‘His 


along 
apple- 


“Oh no,” said grandmother. “And as deeply | kept it to sell that winter in his house near by the | 


as these personal defects have hurt his pride, there 
was something worse, which has caused him 


| greater sorrow and regret.” 


Then followed grandmother’s story : 

“We had been here six years when Calamity 
Sampson came here by your grandfather’s ad- 
vice. He had just money enough left out of his 
once handsome property to buy his land. Then 
he put up a substantial log-house, such as the 
rest of us had built, and began life anew. 

“As you know, he had been a drinking man. I 











think he must have been born with the appetite, 


| for when he wasn’t more than eight or ten years 


old, he was always trying to make elderberry 
cider, after the cider gave out in the cellar, he 
seemed to have such a craving for drink. He 
would get his mother’s dry-apples,—a string or 
two at a time, so she wouldn’t miss them,—and 
soak them for the sour juice. 

“Tam wrong about his money. He did have 
enough to buy one ox, ‘Old Star,’ after paying 
for his land, and used to work him in a crooked 


yoke alone. 


“He had a family of three children at that time: 
a girl of thirteen years named Amy, and two 
small boys of five and seven years. He is some 
years older than your grandfather, and he mar- 
ried very young. 

“For nearly two years he was steady, and 
seemed to feel an interest in his work, and we 
began to think he had fairly overcome his appetite 
for drink. But he had not. He had only been 
out of the way of temptation, that was all, as the 
event proved. 

“He had prospered so well that the second win- 
ter after coming here he began to make prepara- 
tions for a new frame house, drawing great pine 
logs down to a mill ten miles below us to be sawn 
into lumber. You don’t see such boards now; 
two or three feet wide, and not a knot in their 
whole length. 

“The miller—a Mr. Fifield—liked liquor, and 


mill, and he had ready customers in the settlers. 
It was wonderful what a deal of lumber the people 
needed at that time. 

“There was where Calamity found his appetite 
stimulated anew. Whatever the weather might 
be, Star would have to travel daily down there, 
ten miles, with his load. 

“Well, things continued thus till toward the 
last of February, and Calamity was morally 


sinking low in his old habit. There was scarcely 


, a day that he was not more or less intoxicated, to 





the grief of Mrs. Sampson and little Amy, whose 
heart was bound up in her father. 

“It had been a hard winter up to that time, and 
the weather that now set in was even more severe. 
On the 23d of February, for I remember it was 
Amy’s fifteenth birthday, there was a terrible 
snowstorm, and the weather was bitter cold. That 


morning both Mrs. Sampson and Amy had re- | 


monstrated with Calamity, and begged him to 
stay at home; but such was the attraction at the 
mill, that the poor man would have braved any- 
thing rather than forego his usual potations. 

‘‘He started off early, with Star and his load of 
logs. 

“Usually he spent the day at the mill with his 
shiftless comrades, drinking and card-playing, 
while Star’ stood out in the cold with his equally 
unfortunate companions, munching his bundle of 
hay or chewing his cud. Although a wild night 
was drawing on, Calamity did not heed the 
advice of the other loggers, who seemed to have 
sense enough to disperse earlier than usual, but 
hung about the place till almost dark. Then, 
with his dumb companion, the latter now nearly 
frozen with his long waiting outside in the storm, 
he started for home, in a not very clear mind. 

“The road, which was but a rough one, and 
none too good to follow in fair weather, was now 
blocked with snow, and where it ran 
large clearings in the forest would have been be- 
wildering to a sober man in that blinding storm. 

‘Yet Star, with wonderful sagacity, picked out 


across 


the road, and wallowed on through the drifts till 
they came to the Thompson Clearing—a great 
tract of land some distance below the Sampsons’, 
that had been swept of wood by a company of 
loggers, and afterwards by fire ;—and here the ox, 
beaten out, lost the track. 

“Dense clouds of fine, dry snow filled the air, 
and the freezing wind blew tiercely. For a long 
time Calamity and Star floundered about in that 
clearing trying to find the way out, till at last the 
tired ox lay down in the drifts. 

“Then Calamity began to realize his danger. 
He knew, now, that he had missed the road, but 
neither did he know in which of the numerous 
clearings he was, nor could he tind the way out 
in the darkness. 

“He Star and urged him on; they 
plunged about in the snow, but the ox lay down 
every few minutes from exhaustion. At last the 
poor creature gave up the struggle, and could not 
be made to stir. 


roused 


“But Calamity had too much determination tc 
give up life, and leaving Star nearly buried in the 
snow, he again pushed forward, crawling and 
wallowing about until nearly lifeless. Then he 
began to shout for help with what strength he had 
left, though he had but little hope of his voice 
reaching beyond the clearing in the baffling wind. 

‘But there were anxious watchers nearee than 
he knew. 

“Mrs. Sampson and Amy had worried all day, 
knowing well that Calamity would, as usual, be 
late in starting, and when night set in, with the 
storm raging so fiercely, they feared he might 
never reach home, 

“Mrs. Sampson was a delicate woman, but Amy 
was strong and sturdy, and with a wool blanket 
over her head, would plunge out into the whirling 
snow every few minutes, so great was her anx- 
icty, ard listen for any sound of her father which 
might be borne to her on the storm. 

“But hour after hour dragged by till ten o'clock. 
Mrs. Sampson no longer expected her husband ; 
yet Amy’s young heart was hopeful, and once 
more she went out into the night. It was then 
that she heard the despairing cries for help in a 
lull of the gale—very faint they seemed and far 
off. 

“In a moment she knew that her father was 
lost in Thompson’s Clearing, and that he must 
freeze there if no one went to the rescue. But 
who was to go? The young girl shuddered at 
the thought of breasting the storm so far, but felt 
that there was not a moment to lose. 

“Getting out her father’s old buffalo-skin coat 
and big snow-shoes, which she had learned to use 
very deftly, Amy hastily prepared for the jour- 
ney. She carried along a lantern, an old one of 
tin pierced with holes, with a tallow candle inside 
—a primitive affair, but such as were in use at 
that time. Her mother put a bottle of warm milk 
into her daughter’s bosom, with the warning, 
‘Keep to the road, child, in any event, and may 
the Lord help you through.’ 

“Yes, if she could but once get into the road in 
the woods, there would be no chance of going 
wrong, for this road would lead her to the clear- 
ing. She knew in what direction from the cabin 
it entered the woods, and struck out for it into the 
storm, and after following about the edge of the 
forest for a short distance, came upon the tall, 
blackened pine-stump which marked the spot. 

“The snow was deep, but on her snow-shoes 
Amy tramped over it without hindrance. Here in 
| the woods she was somewhat sheltered, though 

the wind roared fearfully overhead, and the trees 
| rocked dangerously on either side. 
| ‘Her father’s cries for help were nearly drowned 
by the noise of the storm, but with answering 
| shouts she sped on hopefully. Half the distance 
was soon gone over, and then she came toa huge 
tree, that the wind had broken off, and that had 
fallen across the road. 

“Remembering her mother’s injunction, she 
dared not leave the road to go around it out, into 
the woods for fear she might get bewildered and 
lose the way, and there was not sufficient space 
to creep under it. 

“Taking off her snow-shoes, Amy tossed them 
over the big trunk, then climbed after them; but 

the clumsy fur coat was difficult to manage, and 
she fell headlong into the snow on the other side. 
She still held on to the lantern, but the light of 
the candle had gone out. 

“For a moment the terror of the darkness and 
|the storm nearly overwhelmed Amy, but the 
| thought of her father freezing in the snow nerved 
| again her heart. 
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“Finding and replacing her snow-shoes was no 
easy matter, and her hands became numb from 
the exposure. But found them, fastened 
them, and went on to the end of the road. 

“Amy reached the clearing. Here the wind 
swept the snow into her face, stinging and blind- 
ing her, almost taking away her breath. No 
wonder her father was lost, she thought, in that 
waste of whirling snow-clouds. 

“But where was he? 

“She sent her young voice ringing out across 
the clearing in a lull of the wind. 

**Father! father! Come this way! 
this way |’ 

“For a few moments there was no answering 
shout, and the girl feared that her father was dead. 

“Then a cry came back to her from somewhere 
out of the white clouds beyond. 

‘Again she called out to him,— 

“Come this way, father! Come this way!’ 

“It was some time before Calamity could even 
crawl to where Amy was, and then he was so 
frozen that he could get no farther till he had first 
drunk of the warm milk Amy put to his mouth. 

“Once within the shelter of the trees, he seemed 
to recover somewhat, and with Amy’s help and 
encouragement stumbled on beside her. 

“But oh, how slowly! 
keenly, too, and buffeted them about! Amy felt 
her strength failing. 

“Could they ever reach the log-cabin ? 

‘They must! and once more rallying her cour- 
age, they pressed on. 

“She said that she did not remember how they 
got across from the woods; but that the first she 
knew after this journey was that her father was 
dragging her through the drifts in the cabin-yard, 
and she saw her mother’s candle in the window 
close at hand. 

“How badly Calamity suffered, you can judge 
from the loss he sustained. 

“And Amy—well--she died, poor child! 
feet and her face were shockingly frozen. 

“Por a day or two after her adventure she 
seemed to rally and we thought she was doing 
well, but the erysipelas followed, and that brought 
the end. 


she 


Come 


Both 


“From that day, when he paid so great a price 
for his folly, old Calamity has been a sober man. 
‘He often goes to the grave of Amy—I think it 
is at times when his old appetite begins to tempt 
him. His life, poor man, seems to be a long 
struggle for his soul. I see it all, and say little, 
but L pity him.” CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
+e 


I SAW OLD AUTUMN. 


I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like silence, listening 
‘To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SQUIRE’S SON. 
By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 

Timothy Stubbs was the miller’s son. 

The mill was set on a bit of meadow-ground, 
just out of a complete maze of country lanes with 
high hedges, which in summer became thickets of 
wild roses, honeysuckle and wreathing briony. 
One side of the mill faced the road and the bridge, 
another the busy little stream which turned it. 

‘There was no pleasanter spot in Somersetshire ; 
yet ‘Timothy, leaning over the bridge, by the very 
roundness of his shoulders, succeeded in making 
it known that he, Timothy, was prepared to give 
a flat contradiction to anything suggested in the 
name of pleasantness. 

His cause of gloom was one of the feuds com- 
mon enough between him and his step-mother, 
the miller’s second wife, a woman with a sharp 
tongue, a heavy hand, and a curly-haired baby, 
whom Timothy secretly worshipped. She, mean- 
while, disliked the animals which he encouraged, 
hunted his kitten, frightened his pigeons, and 
threatened to wring the neck of his latest acquisi- 


tion, a lame jackdaw, which he was now holding | 


tightly tucked under his jacket. 

A very bitter spirit had grown up in her step- 
son's heart in consequence. He seemed on the 
look-out for opportunities of making himself dis- 
agreeable, and other people besides his step- 
mother came in for its results. His father, a 
large, slow-natured man, rubbed his face, and 
said, deliberately, 

“I dunno what makes the boy so grumpy-like. 
Seems I shall have to flog un, if something don’t 
turn up.” 

“Seems you will,” said his wife, promptly. 
“Seems you should have done it a good bit ago. 
-What's the use of putting off and putting off? 
It’s all got to be done in the end.” 

The miller shook his head, which meant modi- 
fied acquiescence. Perhaps some remembrance 
come to him of another voice, sweeter and kinder 
that that which now rang in his ears: “Tell Dad 
that Tim’s a good boy—mother’s own Tim. He 
won't be naughty no more.” He shook his head, 
but he thought Timothy should have another 
chance before the flogging. 

The miller’s wife, with a dissatistied jerk, laid 
the curly-haired baby on the bed, and went to the 
door. Timothy still leant over the bridge, his 
shoulders round as ever, and as she hated idle- 
ness, she was just going to call out to him, when 
her quick ears caught a sound. 
of the little stream among its leaves, came a clear, 


Above the rush | 


{| sweet whistle—such a whistle as not one of the 
| boys about the place, do what they would, could 
produce—and she knew, and Timothy knew, and 
everybody who was within hearing knew, that it 
was the squire’s son who was coming down the 


road, with his white fox-terrier, Vic, at his heels. | 


| Sure enough, in another moment he came into 
sight, and passed into the cross-lane. 
| the miller’s wife standing in her doorway, shading 
| her face with her hand, and seeing Timothy lean- 
| ing over the bridge, he called out a cheery greet- 
| ing. 
but Timothy kept a stolid protile turned towards 
| the speaker, and might have been a stock or a 
stone for all the notice he took. 

This was more than Mrs. Stubbs could stand. 
Dog and master had passed on, and out of sight, 


his ear. He jumped back, and put up his arm to 
shield himself, glaring at his step-mother, but 
mute. 

“Of all the unmannerly, lubberly loons, you're 
the unmannerliest!”’ exclaimed the miller’s wife, 
in high dudgeon. ‘*What do you mean by not 
| touching your cap to Master Arthur? This is 
| what you pick up from your fine companions, is 
it? Your father’s talking of giving you a thrash- 





| sulky, nasty temper out of you. But I won’t 
| have you hanging about doing nothing, so be off, 
| till you've learnt to behave yourself!” 
| She turned towards the mill, nodding her head, 
| and Timothy, holding the jackdaw tight, stood 
| still for a minute or two, then slowly moved 
| away, with the slouching, lazy step which he 
knew to be a constant aggravation to her active 
and orderly nature. He tried to whistle, too, to 
prove his indifference; but a choking heart and a 
| surly frame of mind will not make good music, 
and his whistling was no more to be compared to 
| that of the squire’s son than a crow’s note to a 
blackbird’s. He ‘felt this himself with bitter dis- 
| gust. 

Where he went he did not much care. There 
was a shed in the corner of the plantation, where 
he might for the moment dispose of the jackdaw, 


towards it. All this land belonged to Squire 
Hamilton, and the high field, dry, and sheltered 
from the north by a belt of trees, was devoted by 
the keeper to his broods of young pheasants and 
partridges. 
| Frost had the usual keeper’s dislike to boys 
coming about the place, frightening the foster- 
mother hens and perhaps driving a young bird to 
| death, and though Timothy would have been as 
unlikely to harry the birds as the keeper himself, 
| he knew that he had no business in the field, and 
| would not have gone there had his temper been in 
a less rebellious condition. As it was, he felt it 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


But seeing | 


The miller’s wife responded respectfully, | 


when Timothy was roused by a ringing box on | 


and he struck into a meadow and up the hill | 











Timothy tried, failed signally, and the other 
went on, still more disgusted, — 

“T didn’t think you'd have turned out a sneak.” 

“I aint a sneak!” said Timothy, with anger. 
“I never touched they young birds.” 

**You’d got a bird under your jacket just now,” 
said Master Arthur. ‘Where is it?” 

Timothy pointed over his shoulder to the shed; 
the squire’s son strode to the door and flung it 
open. There, in a far corner, moped a miserable 
| jackdaw, looking as if his feathers were all quills. 
“Somebody hit un with a stone,” said the boy, 
| eagerly, “and broked his leg. I tied it up, and 

he’s getting about wonderful.” 
| The boy’s tenderness fur the poor bird touched 
| the heart of Arthur. It made the squire’s son 
and the miller’s son friends. 

“Why couldn’t you say so straight out?” de- 
manded Master Arthur, mollified. ‘But Frost 
| won't let him stay here. Let’s take him down to 
the stables. Get out, Vic!” 
| The two walked amicably side by side. Mas- 

ter Arthur had much to say about birds of all 
| sorts, and said it so that Timothy listened with 
| both ears open. A stable-man found a place 
| for the jackdaw, and after a time Timothy was 
| departing, when Master Arthur suddenly re- 


> 


The wind bit them so | ing, and the sooner the better if it will get that | marked,— 


| “Say! You weren't at the practice last night.” 
| The miller’s boy grew red, and hesitated. Snell, 
| the cobbler, had tried to impress upon the lads 
| that choir-practices and such like were links of 
| the fetters of tyranny with which the gentry were 
| doing their best to bind them, and that it was for 
| them to show that they had the spirit of English- 
men and refuse to be sat upon. (There was fre- 
| quently something confused about Snell’s meta- 
| phors.) But after half an hour in Master Arthur’s 
company, Timothy became conscious of an un- 
| comfortable tingling of shame, when he remem= 
| bered certain ways in which he had lately acted 
| on the cobbler’s counsels. It was like coming out 
| of an unwholesome atmosphere into the fresh air 
|and light of God’s world. He felt half-inclined 
to ask about some things which troubled him, 
when Master Arthur spoke out as if he knew. 
‘Look here, Timothy, I don’t want to preach,” 
| he said, slowly, “but if any fellow gets talking to 
you as if he’d found out a lot of new things, 
| which nobody knew before, don’t you take it all 
for gospel. You see there are a good many old 
| things we’ve got to stick to.” 
It was not very clear, and apparently the squire’s 
|son did not much like saying it, but Timothy 
| understood, as he walked away. ‘Honor thy fa- 
|ther and thy mother.” He thought, uneasily, 
| that might be one of the old thiugs, for certainly 
Snell’s doctrine was the very opposite. Once when 
| he had ventured to repeat at home something he 
| had heard, the miller’s wife boxed his ears, and 





| him. 


led visions of battle-fields, cannon roaring, and 
men crying out, ‘‘Down with tyrants!” 

He started up at last, and the confusion which 
had seemed to fill eyes and ears still continued— 
smoke, crackling, cries! 

His senses were long in coming back, and were 
still bewildered when the door was dashed open, 
aud his father rushed in, the smoke rushing in 
with him, and bits of fire seeming to have fastened 

| themselves on his clothes. He closed the door 
| behind him, and with only a look at the boy, 
| flung up the window, and leaning out, shouted to 
them to bring a ladder. 

It seemed hours to Timothy that he stood there 
by his father’s side, with the smoke and the 
crackling gaining on them behind, and the odd 
feeling of bewilderment, which was partly caused 
by the suffocating fumes, still clouding his brain. 
And though not so long as he fancied, there was 
really a good deal of delay in bringing the ladder. 
People ran about, dragging worthless things out 
of the rooms, shouting for the fire-engine, and 
unable to find a ladder. 

At last, one man who had some command of 
his wits discovered it, and set it against the house. 
The miller made his boy go first, and it was when 
Timothy was half-way down that he heard the 
Squire’s cheery shout, as he and his son came 
running, and sang out to get buckets, and form a 
line for the water. 

The miller’s wife was sitting on a stone, wring- 
ing her hands and half-stunned with fright. As 
her husband, with his white face, came up to her, 
she gave a cry of joy, and mechanically stretched 
out her arms, as if she were asking for a baby to 
be given into them. The movement staggered 
“The little un’s safe, Martha?’ he de- 
manded, clutching her shoulder. 

“You went to fetch him!” she cried, rising up 
and looking at him fearfully. 

“O my God!” he exclaimed, putting his hand 
to his head. ‘Her said, ‘Where’s the boy ?’ and 
I thought on Timothy !” 

He turned as he spoke, and tried to make his 
way through the horror-stru¢k people back to the 
mill; but the shock was too great, and he stum- 
bled, fell, and lay unconscious. Timothy, drag- 
ging at his arm in anguish, was conscious of a 
shout, ‘‘Master Arthur’s gone! God bless him!” 

It was true. The squire, having been told that 
no living being was in the burning mill, had gone 
| off to organize a string of buckets. His son had 
caught the cry of the people, and heard one or 
two asking others if they would venture up. 
Somebody begged Snell, the cobbler, who was 
unmarried, to go, but he shook his head, drew 
| back, and slipped away. 
| His sinews!” repeated the boy Bob, who hap- 
pened to be near, and looked at him scornfully. 
Then he began to cheer with all his might, ‘‘Hoo- 





just like his usual luck when he came face to | said that Snell should be drummed out of the | ray for Master Arthur!” 


face with Frost, Master Arthur and Vic, emerging 
| from the plantation. 

Just like his usual luck, too,—for luck has a 
tine, broad-shouldered power of having the conse- 
quences of our own acts hoisted upon it,—that a 
fox should that morning have carried off some 
young pheasants, and the keeper be longing to 
vent his wrath upon somebody. He caught Tim- 
othy by the collar, and dentanded, hotly, ‘What 
have you been doing to the birds, you young 
scoundrel ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Frost,” returned Timothy, sur- 
lily. 

“Nothing! A likely story! You’ve got some- 
thing under your jacket!” he said, shifting his 
hold to tind out; but the boy seized the opportun- 
ity to slip out of his grasp and make a dash for 


the woods, though he well knew it would bring | 


Frost’s wrath more seriously upon him. 

“The idle young dog!” said the keeper, looking 
after him. ‘He’s falling into bad company, with 
Snell and that lot. I'll be even with him, and get 
him a thrashing from his father, see if I don't!” 

**No, leave him to me, Frost,” said the squire’s 
son, carelessly. “If anybody gives him a thrash- 
ing, I'll be the one, because I always liked the 
boy.” 

| without troubling himself to hurry, Vic heading 
| him in wild pursuit of rabbits. 

The plantation was fragrant with the scent of 
larches, and had little wilful paths running about 

| it as if they were playing hide-and-seek with each 
}other. At a place where one had pounced out 
| quite unexpectedly and caught its playmate, and 
again dashed off in further pursuit, Arthur paused 
| for a moment; then walking more rapidly along 
| the path to the left, came out face to face with 
Timothy sitting on a log before the disused shed. 
| ‘Timothy started to his feet, but made no attempt 
|to run away, though he turned very red, and 
| wriggled uneasily. He had always had the pro- 
| foundest admiration for Master Arthur, but lat- 
| terly Snell, the cobbler, had been holding forth in 
| the village with, at any rate, a good deal of noise 
to give weight to his words, upon the rights of 
men—and boys; and Timothy, listening open- 
| mouthed, had done his best to digest the fact that 
he was every inch as good as anybody else, and 
made up his mind to show that he thought so. 
| Now was the opportunity. Yet when the 
squire’s son, with his bright eyes fixed on him, 
had said, in a tone of great disgust, ‘‘Well, Tim- 
othy, what on earth has come to you?” he could 
do no more than mumble, in a sulky tone, “I 
worn’t doing no harm.” 
**Nor any good,” said Master Arthur, promptly. 
“Why don’t you look me straight in the face ?” 


| parish. 

Timothy was uneasy; nevertheless, when even- 
| ing came, he slipped down to Snell’s room, half- 
| thinking it should be the last time. Six or seven 

idle lads were before him; the man was holding 
forth, gesticulating, storming. 

| Presently, a worthless fellow, called Faggus, 
| lounged in, and made himself conspicuous by 
| applause, as Snell went on to demand whether 
|they would suffer the very thews and sinews of 
| the country, the people who upheld it, the young 
| blood without which it would fail ex!.:usted, to 
| be treated as scum and dust? (‘‘Hear! hear!” 
from Faggus.) 

“Tis sinews! My!” whispered Bob Jenkins, 
the wag of the party, with a glance at Snell’s 
weak and ill-knit frame. 

“Why didn’t they stand up and resist the op- 
pression of centuries, the tyrants who ground 
them down, the robbers of land—such as Squire 
Hamilton — which should belong to their chil- 
| dren” 

*“That’s looking a good bit ahead!” murmured 
the irrepressible Bob, in spite of a kick from 
| Faggus. 

“But the people of England never stirred; the 





With which Master Arthur marched off! cries of the down-trodden and the mute were | 


| reaching deaf ears. Soon, what should long ago 
| have been their own, would become their own, if 
| they only exerted themselves by word or act.” 

“Put a light to their ricks or their roofs 
growled Faggus’ voice. 

Snell paused, perhaps startled. ‘Oh, there are 
other ways,” he said, hastily. But when they 
called out, “Tell us some of ’em!” he pretended 


” 


not to hear, and resumed his ranting. The atmos- 
Bob nudged 


phere grew hotter and more stifling. 
Timothy, and the two boys slipped out. 
| “I aint going there again,” said Bob, with a 
|look of disgust. ‘‘He’ve no call to abuse the 
squire.” 
‘He talks fine,” said Timothy, doubtfully. 
That night the miller’s wife, who thought she 
might have been a little hard on the boy, though 
it was for his good, was more gentle with him 
| than usual, and glad that he should rock the baby 
| to sleep. The miller came in late, looking dis- 
turbed. 
“I’ve just given that Faggus a bit of my mind,” 
he said, angrily. ‘Such as he are a curse to the 
| neighborhood. Never let me catch you with him, 
| Timothy !” 
“He'll do you an ill turn, if you don’t mind,” 
said the wife, with an anxious look. 
‘**He’d do it to-morrow if he dared. Little un 
| asleep? All right!” 
| That night Timothy had strange dreams: troub- 


There was not a man, woman, or child who did 
not hold his breath, and feel as if the person he 
loved best in the world had passed out of sight 
| when the squire’s son disappeared. There was 
not a man, woman, or child who was not con- 
scious of a certain shame that not he but the 
squire’s son had gone. 

There was one who would have followed to the 
death, but that was a dog, and she was caught by 
aman and held, struggling. Another man ran, 
| and with some difficulty put the ladder under the 
window, which it was too short to reach. Then 
they waited breathlessly. 

“There he is!” cried the last man, and made a 
jrush up the ladder through smoke and flame. 
| The squire, who had just got wind of the matter, 
/came running, and the miller’s wife caught his 
| arm, and conscious only of his and her anguish, 

cried,— 
| “O squire, ’tis my baby he’s gone for!” 
| ‘TI ame glad*he went,” he said, with a smile 
| which had as much pride in it as pain. The next 
| moment he was on the ladder, too, and a thunder- 
| ing cheer went up, for the wind blew back the 
smoke, and they saw something lowered into 
| strong arms. The baby was saved. 
| But Master Arthur? The father sprang down 
| the ladder in an agony. “Put things under!” 
he cried, and people ran into the blinding smoke 
and dragged what they could there, and women 
flung their shawls, and, with a heavy thud, another 
something, blackened, burned, senseless, dropped 
| down into the midst. 


| ‘There was a murmur like a groan as he was 
| carried through, and Vic sprang out of the man’s 
hold, and leaped up to lick the hand which hung 
helpless. The mill would have been forgotten 
but that the squire bade them go back to their 
duty, and only suffered one other nan to help him 
to carry his brave son to the doctor’s. Bob, hear- 
ing his words, dashed the tears from his eyes, and 
set to work with a steady manliness which did 
| good service,.and by this time the engine had 
come, and part of the mill was saved. 

It was long before the squire’s son’s cheery 
whistle was heard again in the village, and many 
things happened meanwhile. The burning of the 
mill was brought home to Faggus, and he was 
tried and convicted. 

The crime, following so quickly on his own 
wild talk, seemed to have cowed and terrified 
Snell, the cobbler. He silunk about the place, 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 











looking over his shoulder when he heard a step, 
| with the air of a man who expected the policeman 
to be at his heels, and at last, one fine morning, 
slunk out of it, and was seen no more. 
The mill was not entirely destroyed. Timothy, 
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his father, mother, and the curly-haired baby | 
whose life had cest so much, could still live there, 
though in cramped quarters. Somehow, Timothy 
could not do enough for that baby. For the pas- 
sion of shame, of regret and admiration which 
swept through the boy’s heart when he thought 
of where he had been drifting, and what Master 
Arthur had done, carried with it a good deal that 
he was the better for losing. He began to under- 
stand that it was not disobedience and self-will 
and impatience of authority which made a man, 
but unselfishness, and the fear of God, and the 
courage to do right. Frances M. PEARD. 
Torquay, England. 
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AUTUMN MISTS. 





O’er wood, field, intervale, 
At morn light vapors sail 
Veiled in blue mists the distant 
That have for ages stood 
Rock-crowned in solitude, 
Like faithful sentinels their lone watch keeping. 


pills lie sleeping, 
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For the Companion. 
QUEER NEIGHBORS. 
A Tale of the Arctic Seas. 


By GC. A. Stephens, 
In Stx CHAPTERS.—CuaAp. I. 


The year 1871 was a black one for the North Pacific 


schooner was accordingly laid alongside the Minerva, 
one of these ships, and the work of transferring the 
cargo began, 

Although owner of the schooner and an officer, 
Hiram Penniman was ordered by Starbuck to labor 
with the other sailors, and put at the very hardest 
work—hoisting oil casks out of the hold on board the 
hulk. He obeyed good-humoredly at first, but after a 
day or two grew sulky, and had an altercation with 
the mate, who knocked him down with a capstan bar, 
and as a punishment for his insubordination, ordered 
him to remain on the hulk at night while loading, 
instead of coming on board the schooner. 

This arbitrary procedure so aroused the indigna- 
tion of little Han that he remarked, in Starbuck’s 
hearing, that it was “hard times when a man could 
not sleep aboard his own ship.’’ As a consequence 
of this ill-timed wit, the boy was ordered to join 
Hiram on board the hulk. | 

Matters went on in this disagreeable way for 
three or four days, till the 28th of August. During 
the forenoon of this day the wind, which had been 
light and variable for a fortnight, came on to blow | 
steadily, though gently at first, from the southeast; 
and towards night the Wise, by Starbuck’s order, was 
worked out into the bay, to a distance of a mile or 
more from the Minerva, and there anchored, so as 
to be clear of the hulk in case of heavy weather. 
Hiram Penniman and the boy Green, however, re- 
mained aboard the Minerva. 

Next morning there was a running sea, with the 
wind steady from the southwest, and patches of ice 
driving into the bay. Farther out to sea, a consider- 
able ice-pack could be seen, making slowly down with 
the gale. 
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enough in the world to realize that brains and brawn | 
are not to be weighed by the same balance. 
Han took a second thought, however, and deter- | 
mined to stay with Penniman. The order to come on 
board had been to the former only, though the boy | 
had littie doubt that it was designed to include him. 
The boat went back to the schooner. Two or three | 
hours passed. The wind became more fresh, and the | 
sea rougher. The hulk, which lay moored by the old | 
stub of her anchor only, drifted slowly to leeward; | 
and it was plain to Han that the ice was gathering 
in and thickening down to windward. He did not like | 
the prospect, and watched the schooner with an ever- 
increasing anxiety. | 
Penniman had gone into the old cabin of the bark 
and lain down for a nap. The boy scarcely knew 


| what it was which gave him such uneasy feelings; 


for he felt in no great danger on board the hulk. It | 
was chiefly his distrust of Starbuck. Nor was he for 
the moment much surprised, when a little after noon, 
he suddenly espied the schooner’s fore sail hauled up 
and her jib set. Immediately the vessel began to 
beat out through the ice to westward, past Point 
Belcher. 

The dread which had all the morning been | 
haunting the boy’s mind now became a terrible | 
certainty. Starbuck had abandoned them! The 


| schooner had sailed, and left Penniman, her rightful 


owner, and himself up there in the Arctic, on an old 
hulk, to shift for themselves. 

The lad had somehow expected it all the morning; 
yet when thus suddenly brought face to face with the 
visible fact, he felt for a minute fairly beside himself 


she?” he suddenly exclaimed. 
she, Han?” 


| tle one-armed Han Green, may seem a ludicrous | had showed no indications of noting the departure of 
| guardianship. But the old captain had lived long | the Wise, “perhaps you’d better hail ’em, or hang up 
your blanket to signal ’em to send us off the boat 
again, if it isn’t too rough. 


Think ye could make 
*em hear ye, Hite?” 

Penniman looked to windward. “Why! whar is 
“Whar the ‘nation is 


“Don’t ye see her anywhere, Hite?” said Han. 

Hiram jumped up on the bottom of the boat. 
stared around. 

“TI don’t see her nowhars!” he cried, bewilderedly. 
“Are we turned around—or what? Quit yer foolin’, 
Han, and tell me whar the vass’] is!” 

He glared out over the dark, sailless sea. 

“Why, Han, the vass’l’s gone!” he exclaimed, with 
an amazed face. 

“Yes, Hite,” said the boy, in sober earnest now; 
“Starbuck sailed nigh on to two hours ago.” 

“Sailed! Left us!” exclaimed Penn man. 
me!” 

“It looks a little that way, Hite, don’t it?” said 
Han. 

*“An’ you sot there and see ‘im sail off and naver 
said a word, naver waked me up, nor nothing! Why 
didn’t ye call me?” 

“That’s so, Hite,” replied the boy, with a hard 
smile. “I ought to. I might have known that you'd 
have plunged right into the rough water and swam 
after him, and taken me on yer back! Why didn’t 
I wake you?” 

“But only think of it, Han! The vass’l’s gone! 
Starbuck’s gone off with her! We're left behind— 
*way up here! We'll freeze; we'll starve ter death— 
I’m hungry now; we'll die, Han. We'll both of us 


He 


“Left 





whale fishery, bringing with it a well-nigh irreparable 
disaster to this grand old industry of the seas. Dur- 
ing this year the city of New Bedford alone lost 
twenty-one fine barks and ships in the Arctic Sea, 
north of Behring’s Straits; nor were the whalemen 
of New Bedford the only sufferers; New London and 
San Francisco lost only less heavily. 

In the spring of 1872, the year following the great disaster 
above mentioned, the whaling schooner Richard Wise, Cap- 
tain Shubael Penniman, of San Francisco, sailed for the Arc- 
tic on her third voyage. Penniman was owner of the vessel, 
as well as captain, but was otherwise without property. New 
Bedford, or perhaps Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, was his 
native place. He was bred to the business of whaling, and 
had moved to San Francisco because whale-fishing in. the 
Pacific could be better conducted from that place than from 
ports on the Atlantic board. 

The crew of the Wise consisted of sixteen men all told, 
including the captain and the “boy.” The name of the latter 
was Hannibal Green—a one-armed boy, or, more strictly 
speuking, a one-handed boy. The missing hand in this case 
had not been lost through accident or disease, since the lad 
had been born with but one hand, his right one. The wrist of 
the left arm ended in a smooth stump. It was one of those 
curious cases of pre-natal amputation of a hand or a foot, such 
as can now be explained by the action of purely natural 
causes, but which in former times were ascribed to agencies of 
evil. 

In addition to this loss of a hand, the lad had one blue and 
one hazel eye, a phenomenon less frequently observed in human 
beings than in animals. But Nature seemed in his case to 
have compensated for inflicting upon him these physical de- 
fects by giving him also remarkably good mental powers— 
as will be seen in the progress of our story. 

In marked contrast with little one-armed Han Green, who, 
at this time, was about fifteen years old, was the captain’s 
son, Hiram Penniman, a youth of twenty, who sailed nomi- 
nally as second mate—a second mate’s duties on a vessel of 
this size being little more than those of a common sailor. 
Hiram was a large, finely-made, handsome young man, but of 
rather inferior mental powers, very little like his old, hard- 
headed father, Capt. Shubael, who, recognizing his son’s weak 
head, kept him constantly under his own eye, alternately 
scolding him and praising him. The first mate’s name was 
Jotham Kane Starbuck. 

The four persons above mentioned are all concerning whom 
our narrative interests itself. 

The crew of the Wise entered the Anadir Sea early in July 
of 1872, finding few whales this year, but they saw walruses 
plenty, and made two hundred barrels of oil from these 
creatures. 


This aspect probably alarmed Starbuck, who may 
have feared the same fate which had overtaken the 
fleet the previous year. At about nine o’clock, he 
sent the small boat down to the hulk, manned by two 
sailors, with an order to Penniman to come on board 
the schooner. 
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die!” 

“Well, we cannot die but once, Hite,” said Han. 
“Besides, we are not dead yet, and may live to get 
‘away, after all.” 

“We sha'n’t either,” whimpered Penniman. ‘We 
can't stand it; Tecan’t. We'll die, sure—and what'll 
mother say when she hears that me an’ the ole man 
are both dead?” 

Hiram broke down utterly, and in a horribly discordant 
bass voice, roared out his trouble in heavy sobs, shedding 
tears which fairly rained on his rough jacket. 


with horror. Abandoned there, three thousand miles 
from home, far up in the region of eternal ice, with 
an Arctic winter coming on! 

His first natural impulse was to rush into the old 
cabin, rouse up Hiram Penniman, and shout to him 
that his ship was being stolen from him. But what 


(To be continued.) 


+>- 
For the Companion, 


THE FIRE -WORSHIPPERS. 


Many readers of the Companion are familiar with the fervid 
lines of Moore’s splendid poem called the “Fire-Worship- 
pers.” The farewell scene between Hafed and Hinda is 
one of the most affecting passages in the early poetry of 
this century. It has been so widely read and has produced so 
deep an impression that there are many whose only idea of 
the prevalent religion of Persia is derived from a perusal of 
that poem; and often has the question been asked me whether 
there is any other religion practised in that country beside 
that of the worship of fire. 

The facts are that out. of a population of nine millions, 
that empire now numbers scarcely twenty-five thousand gen- 
uine worshippers of fire. With the exception of less than 
seventy-five thousand Armenians, Jews and Nestorians, the 
remainder of the Persian people are Mohammedans. 

It was soon after the rise of Mahomet that his fanatical 
hosts assailed the frontiers of Persia. Yezdegird IfI., who 
proved to be the last of his line, was at that time sovereign 
of Iran. His army was defeated in the decisive battle of 
Kadesich, he himself was slain two years later, and the Per- 
sians were forced to accept Mahommedanism or the sword. 

Those who refused to abandon the old faith of Zoroaster 
for that of Mahomet were persecuted, and mostly slain or 
driven from the country. Those who fled from Persia sought 
refuge in India, where they form, in our time, an intelligent 
and flourishing community, known by the name of Parsees, 
or Persians. It is amid these struggles of an ancient race 
against the domination of a new religion and dynasty that 
Moore has laid the scene of his ‘*Fire-Worshippers.” 

Notwithstanding these long persecutions, which have con- 
tinued over one thousand years, and only now are begin- 
ning to relax, and permit the Fire-Worshippers of Persia 
to live there unmolested, yet a small, steadfast band has 
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The ice opening somewhat on the 10th of the 
month, the vessel pushed forward, passed Cape 
Lisburne on the 21st, and Icy Cape five days after- 
wards, and arrived at Wainwright’s Inlet on the Ist 
day of August. 

A sad spectacle here presented itself. 


year lay adrift or ashore. 

Nearly two million dollars’ worth of property had 
been abandoned there, and the savages had pillaged it 
at will. All the sailors’ chests, too, were left aboard 
the ships, containing a great amount of clothing. 

On the 3d of August, Capt. Penniman visited several 
of the derelict ships, and while descending into the 
hold of the Oliver Crocker, which still lay at anchor 
in the inlet, he met with a serious accident from fall- 
ing down a ladder, and striking his knee on a beam 
containing a rusty nail. He thought the wound of 
little consequence at the time, but during the follow- 
ing day the limb began to swell, and gave him much 
discomfort. What seemed to be erysipelas exhibited 
itself later in the day. 

For a week he suffered excruciating pain; the leg 
swelled enormously, and took on a purple hue. On 
the eighth day the pain ceased suddenly. Conscious 
that death was close at hand, the captain summoned 
the mate, Mr. Starbuck, and bade him take the schoon- 
er home, and assist Hiram to sell it for the benefit 
of his wife. He died a few hours later from gangrene. 

Starbuck assumed command of the vessel, and hav- 
ing consigned the remains of Capt. Penniman to the 
sea with rather more promptness than decency would 
sanction, soon made it apparent that he intended to 
manage matters largely for his own benefit. In doing 
so, he had the support of most of the sailors, 
for they held Hiram Penniman in contempt for 
his inefficiency as a second mate. Little one- 
armed Hannibal Green alone tried to say a good word 

for “Hity,” as Capt. Penniman had been in the habit 
of calling him. - 

Less scrupulous than the more honest captain, Star- 
buck at once antiounced his intention of taking on 
board a cargo of oil and whalebone froin the aban- 
doned ships, although as yet he knew nothing of the 
intentions of their owners regarding them. The 


Many of the | 
thirty-four ships abandoned at this point the previous | 


Penniman was sulky, feeling that he had been 
outrageously treated by the mate; his head, indeed, 
| which he had received. 

“What do Jote Starbuck want?” he said to the 
sailors. ‘Is he a-goin’ to sail for ’Frisco to-day?” 

The sailors did not know, but thought not, as not 
more than half a cargo had as yet been taken aboard 
the schooner. 

‘‘Wal, then,” replied Penniman, ‘‘you go back an’ 
tell *im that I’ll stay where I be—sense he’s ordered 
me here. Tell ’im I’d ruther be here than any nearer 
him.” 

‘All right,” replied the men in the boat, laughing; 
‘we'll tell him that, if you says so.” 

Han tried to change Penniman’s mind. “I'd go 
aboard, Hite, if I was in your place,” he advised. 
“I’d go aboard my own ship and stay there. I 
wouldn’t say much, but I’d stigk to the schooner; and 
I'd say, if I had a good chance, to the men, that it 
was my vessel, and I was going to live aboard her.” 

But Penniman was stubborn in his refusal. Like 
many slow-witted persons, he was very “set” in his 
way; when once his mind had formed an opinion, he 
was singularly slow to apprehend the outcome of any 
opposing situation. 

“You can go ef you want to,” he said to Han, 
sulkily. “But I sha’n’t.” 

Han was much disposed to do so. If any mischief 
were on foot, he thought that by being aboard the 
schooner he might do something to avert it, in Penni- 
man’s behalf; for he was sincerely Hiram’s friend, 
mainly because of the kindness with which Captain 
Penniman had always treated him. 

He had waited on the old man during his sickness; 


approaching trouble, had repeatedly, during the 
last two or three days of his life, in the intervals 





| Was still badly bruised and discolored from the blow | 


of his extreme pain, taken the boy by the hand | 
and said, ‘““Now, Han, you'll stand by Hity, won’t | intelligent eyes fixed on Penniman’s face, “I’ve stood | 


| good would that do? was his next thought. Hiram, 
| indeed! Hiram could do nothing. 

| The boy’s heart sank. Whatever was done he must 
plan, if not execute, himself. Hiram might as well 
sleep on. 

The sea was getting rougher; and the old Minerva, 
dragging her broken anchor, drifted to leeward, with 
many a hitch and jerk, from her ground-tackle. Ere 
long one of these lurches waked Hiram Penniman; 
he came out of the cabin and looked around. 

“Tt blows a gale,” he muttered, ‘“‘and”’ (casting his 
eye about) “I believe it’s going to blow harder yet 
*fore it’s over.” 

Han, who had been sitting in gloomy despondency 
on the bottom of the old boat, turned with a strange 
look on his small, tanned face. 

“I mos’ wish now we’d gone aboard, as you said,” 
continued Hiram, whose small moods of obstinacy 
were generally succeeded by stupidly penitent ones. 

“Oh, you do,” said Han, watching his face to see 
how soon he would discern the absence of the 
schooner from her anchorage. 

“Yes; I kinder thought it would have been better 
for you to have gone aboard,” he added, with quiet 
‘irony. 

“But I hated to hev any more trouble with Jote 
Starbuck,” Hiram remarked. “I hate quarrellin’ and 
fightin’, Han.” 

“Yes; well, I guess ye won’t have any more trouble 
with him,’ observed Han, still watching Hiram’s 
face. 

The latter came and sat down beside the boy on the 
| bottom of the boat. 

“You're an awful good feller, Han,” he remarked, 
| with a rather incongruous burst of affection. “T be- 








and the captain, as if he had some prophetic sense of | lieve my soul, Han, you’re the only feller on the ves- 


sel that takes to me. You’ve always stood by me, 
Han.” 
“Yes, Hite,” said the boy, his two odd, yet sharp, 


always remained in that land, preserving the faith 
of their fathers and their rites and ceremonials un- 
changed. 

In Persia they are called Guebres. This is simply 
a corruption of the Arabic term Kaffir, which means 
a heretic, an unbeliever. In time it has become a 
word of contumely and scorn. 

Although so few in numbers, yet the Guebres are a 
most interesting community, for in them we see the 
old Persian stock of the days of Cyrus and Xerxes 
unmixed with any other race; while the religion they 
practise is that which was introduced into Persia or 
perfected by the famous Zoroaster, or Zerduseht, who 
lived at least twenty-five centuries ago. 

Zoroaster was born in the northern province called 
both then and now Azerbaijan; this name means the 
region of fire, and it may have been so called because 
the religion whose distinctive doctrine is supposed to 
be the worship of fire had its origin there. It is only 
just to state that intelligent Guebres repudiate this 
doctrine. They assert that it is a mistake to call them 
Fire-Worshippers. They say that fire is to them not 
an object of worship, but only asymbol of the benef- 
icent Oromasd, or good God, who is clear and radiant 
and pure, like the glow of the rising sun or the flames 
of fire, and that it is through the symbol that they 
adore the good Spirit. 

This may be true of the more intelligent followers 
of the doctrines of Zoroaster, but there is no doubt 
that the ignorant classes believe that light and fire 
are real emanations of God, and worship them ag 
such. Fire is by them held so sacred that they never 
smoke tobacco, and for that reason it is not by them 
considered courteous to use the weed in the presence 
of a host or guest who is a Guebre. 

In every household of the Guebres fire kindled 
from the sacred flame at the new year is kept burning 
the entire year. That is the purpose they follow, but 
| whether they always succeed in preventing the fire 
from being extinguished is doubtful. 

The Guebres have many peculiar doctrines and cus- 





| 


; you? and give him the wink what to do and say, by ye, no mistake.”” He would have smiled, but for | toms. One of these is the use of yellow in their garb; 
|won’t ye? Ye know Hity’s kind o’ easy, and not | the great fear in his heart. 


| very quick ter see things.” 


| “If you think we’d better go aboard, Hite,”’ he 


| another concerns the theory of immortality. They 
maintain that there are two principles, the good and 


Thus to leave the stalwart Hiram in the care of lit- added, after a pause in which Penniman’s dull senses | the evil, which they call Oromusdao and Ahrimasdao. 
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The ancient Greeks corrupted these names to Or- 
musd and Ahriman. ‘hese two principles, or 
influences, fight for the mastery through the ages, 
seeking to win possession of the soul of man. 
When a Guebre dies at Teheran, his corpse is 
taken to the lonely cemetery five miles south of 
the city, situated on a lone rocky eminence that 


| distributed to all for good luck on the commence- 
ment of the New Year. At the moment the astrol- 
| ogers announce the No Rooz, the Shah gravely 
exclaims, ‘‘Mambarék bashéd!’—May it be pro- 
pitious to you! A sacred song of rejoicing is then 
| sung by a mollah, or priest; after this each cour- 


| tier, according to his rank, offers his obeisance to 





overlooks the vast plains quivering with mirage. 
It resembles a white watch-tower, being built in 
the shape of a round hill-fort. It is white, and 
has no apparent way of entrance. 

The walls are built of cargél, or mud smeared 
with plaster that preserves it from the weather. 
Winding slowly over the plain and up the barren 
height, the procession of mourners, outcasts in a 
land they orice ruled, bear the dead to his last 
resting-place. A hole is made in the wall of the 
cemetery, through which the corpse is taken to its 
grave. 

Strange to say, the grave is not dug in the 
earth. The surface of the ground within this un- 
roofed enclosure is divided by raised lines of brick | 
into numerous oblong cells of uniform size, much | 
like the parterres of a garden. The corpse is laid 
in one of these, dressed, and left there exposed to 
the elements. Vultures and buzzards hover over | 
the cemetery in flocks; they know full well what | 
is taking place in the desolate spot. Then the | 
mourners retire to a little distance up the hillside, | 
to watch the birds of prey swoop down to devour | 
the dead. 

They have a reason for thus keenly observing, 
for they believe that the destiny of the departed 
soul is revealed by the acts of the birds. If they 
devour the right eye first, the soul is in heaven; 
but if the left eye is first attacked, then the mourn- 
ers go away sorrowful, for sad is the doom of 
their departed friend. 

But the Guebres have other and more cheerful 
customs than this. Their new year is called the 
No Rooz, or New Day. It comes at the time when 
the sun crosses the line in March. Their traditions 
state that this festival was ordained by their great 
legendary King Shah Iemsheed. Although most 
of the Persians are now Mohammedans, yet they | 
all accept the period for the commencement of the 
new year established in their country long ages 
before the camel-driver of the desert sent his 
armies to force them to his creed; and thus, at 
the No Rooz, Gubres and Mussulmen alike re- 
joice. The latter pretend that they celebrate the | 
occasion because it is the birth anniversary of 
their Prophet, but this is a mere flimsy excuse, 
concocted in order to show their disdain for the 
Guebres. But in a hundred ways the Persians 
show that in their celebration of this annual festi- 
val they are following the traditions of their fire- 
worshipping ancestors. 

Nowhere is the new year celebrated with more 
mysticism and pomp and universal rejoicing than 
in Persia. For weeks before it arrives the people 
begin their preparations for the occasion. Every 
one seeks to raise money to purchase the new suit 
of clothes he is expected to wear at the time, and 
the confectionery and provisions for the ten days 
of feasting, as, during that period, the shops are 
mostly closed. So important is it to be properly 
prepared for the No Rooz, that articles of price | 
that are family heirlooms are often sacrificed in 
order to provide the needed money. 

When the new moon of that month appears, 
devout Persians look to the east, then, covering 
the face with their hands, they are slowly turned 
until, on withdrawing the hands, the gleaming 
sickle of the new moon is seen directly in front. 
Perhaps our superstition about discovering the 
new moon over the right shoulder is suggested by 
this Persian custom. 

The eve before No Rooz is also the occasion for 
a curious ceremony, evidently suggested by the 
mystical meaning the: Guebres attach to fire and 
light. The common people leap over heaps of 
burning brushwood laid in rows. It is possible 
the heathenish custom alluded to in Scripture of 
‘passing children through the fire” may be a form 
of this ceremony. 

As the hour approaches for the sun to cross the 
line, the Shah assembles in the great audience- 
chamber of the palace, with the high spiritual and 
temporal dignitaries of the Kingdom. Money is 
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FIRE-WORSHIPPERS. 


the Shah, and receives from the royal hand a pres- | 
ent. S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
| 
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For the Companion. | 
| 
INFLUENCE. 
The simple speaking of a word doth send 
Pulsations to the stars; 
The slightest act an influence doth extend, 
That ever makes or mars. 
PHILIP BURROUGHS STRONG. 


~@> 
ANARCHISM IN EUROPE. | 


On the 10th of October an appalling plot to set 
fire to the city of Vienna, to blow up its public 
buildings, and to assassinate the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, was discovered by the Austrian police. 





no outlet, deeds of gross and criminal violence 
should be committed. 

The despotism of the Czar provokes, though of 
course it does not at all justify, the murderous 
methods of the Nihilists; for despotism always 
tends to breed conspiracy. 

But in countries more or less free, there is surely 
no provocation for secret plots and dynamite 
destructions. The English anarchist has not the 
least reason to resort to secret violence; the 
French conspirator has no real grievance to urge 
as the faintest excuse for his actions. 

In Austria, too, where the most recent outburst 
of anarchism has taken place, there are no serious 
political evils which even a fanatic ought to look 
upon as justifying violence. Austria is now a 
constitutional State; the people are represented 
in a parliament, and really control the Govern- 
ment. The Emperor Francis Joseph is a wise and 
considerate ruler, who has the interests of his 
subjects deeply at heart. 

It is fortunate that the Vienna conspirators 
were foiled; and it will be well for civilization if 
all such plots are in like manner discovered, and 
the plotters punished. 


ee 


NOVEMBER. 


The wild November comes at last 
Beneath a veil of rain; 

The night wind blows its fulds aside; 
Her face is full of pain. 


The latest of her race, she takes 
The Autumn's vacant threne: 
She has but one short moon to live, 
And she must live alone. 
R. H. STODDARD. 
—_— 
WEATHER PROPHETS. 


A few weeks ago, after the terrible earthquake 


that wrecked Charleston, a Canadian “professor,” | 


who had previously drawn attention to himself 
by predictions of great storms, which did not 
make their appearance at the appointed time, 
frightened the already terror-stricken people of 
Charleston and its vicinity by announcing that on 
a fixed day there would be an earthquake still 
more fearful than any which had taken place. 
Every one now knows that no earthquake at all 
occurred on the day he had set, and his reputation 
as a prophet of signs and wonders is gone. But 
so credulous are many people in regard to such 
matters, that the next pretender to a better knowl- 
edge of the future than every one possesses, will 
probably have as great success—before the event 
has proved that he knows nothing, and has merely 


| hazarded a guess—as this charlatan had. 


Indeed, it would not be at all surprising if this 
very same person, a year or two hence, when the 


| memory of his recent complete failure with the 


earthquake has become dim, should venture once 
more to foretell a great tornado, or some other 
wild freak of the elements, that even he should 
find believers by the thousand. 

So far as earthquakes are concerned, no man 
living yet knows what causes them. How, then, 


The conspirators proved to be Bohemian and | can any one have a reason for expecting, and so 


German anarchists, who had made the most care- | for foretelling, such a disturbance? Nota single 


ful and cautious plans to carry out their barbarous | law has been ascertained in regard to these earth 


design. 
which had its task assigned to it. 


They were told off into parties, each of | tremors. 
One was to fire | a time, and they then cease altogether. 


They occur frequently in one region for 
Some 


the city ; another to blow up buildings with dyna- | earthquakes are felt over a large, some over a 
mite; a third had it in charge, by forgery and | small, area. Science has formulated no law what- 


robbery, to raise the necessary funds. 


: : ; 
Happily, there was a traitor in the camp, who 


| ever as to place, time, frequency, extent, or the 


direction of the motion, and nothing could be 


warned the police of what was going forward, and | more absurd than to suppose that any man can 
seventeen of the conspirators were seized. A whole | foretell an earthquake. 


. . : | 
arsenal of deadly implements and missiles—dag- | 


Almost the same thing is true of the weather. 


gers, bombs, fire-bottles, and disguises — were | Science has evolved certain general laws regard- 


found in their lodgings. 

This is only one more ebullition of a spirit of 
destruction which has long been steadily growing 
throughout Europe. Ever since the assassination 
of the Czar Alexander of Russia, in March, 1881, 
the world has been startled now and again by deeds | 
of secret and horrible violence in the various 
European capitals. 

Prince Bismarck is said to have declared his 
belief that there are thirty thousand anarchists in 
the city of Berlin alone. Probably he meant to 
include in this number the socialists, who are not 
all bent on destructive violence. It is hard to be- 





lieve that there are so many men in Berlin ready | even while it is forming, begins to move. 
to make use of dynamite and the dagger for polit- | one part of the globe the direction of the move- | 


ical ends. 


ing the movement of storms when once developed. 


Even these laws are not invariable in their opera- 
tion. What causes a storm is still completely 
unknown. 

Let us explain: Every storm has a place of 
origin. Within a certain area, surrounded on all 
sides by regions where the weather is fair, the 
barometer begins to fall. The wind blows into 
that area, not directly toward its centre, but rather 
on tangent lines, such as the lines on which water 
is thrown from a rapidly revolving wheel. The 
sky becomes cloudy, and rain or snow falls. 

This area of low barometer, or cyclone area, 
On 


ment is towards the east, and usually, not always, 


The weather prophet may be likened to one who, 
with no knowledge of the road or its time-table, 
predicts that at a certain moment a train of seven 
cars will come into the station. He guesses at it, 
and it is about a hundred chances to one that his 
guess will be wrong. 

No doubt the cause of storms will be discovered, 
some day,—perhaps next year, perhaps not for a 
thousand years. We may rest assured, however, 
that when any one discovers it, he will hasten to 
tell the world, not only that he has found the law, 
but what the law is. He will not congratulate 
himself if he predicts correctly once in six times, 
but he will distrust his own law if he ever fails. 

Until science lifts the veil which hides the mys- 
tery of storms, it is perfectly safe to treat every 
weather prophet, without a single exception, as a 
charlatan and a pretender, and to pay no more 
attention to their predictions than to the summer 
breeze. A prophecy which comes true is and can 
be only a lucky guess. 





FRIENDS UNTIL DEATH. 


Inacountry town of West Virginia, in the early part 
of this century, lived two women who were strongly 
attached to each other. They had played together as 
children, had attended the same school, and had been 
close friends during their girlhood. Both married 
and removed to different parts of the South, but their 
friendship remained unbroken. When sickness or 
death came into the family of one, the other came to 
her, at whatever cost, to help and comfort her. 

Each of these friends loved the children of the 
other almost as much as her own children. Nor did 
this affection interfere with other duties; they were 
better wives and mothers for it. They were matter- 
of-fact, commonplace women, remarkable only for 
this unusual loyalty to each other. Both at last be- 
came widows; their children married and left them 
|alone. The two friends joined their incomes, and 
lived together happily to a great old age, and died at 
last within a month of each other. 

Such instances of life-long friendship are rare 
among Americans at the present time. In English 
and German history we find this forgotten tie to have 
been almost as binding as that of religion, loyalty to 
the sovereign, or love. When a great duke in the 
reign of Elizabeth declined promotion because it 
would hinder the chances of success of his poorer 
| friend, no surprise was felt. The league which bound 
| King Arthur’s knights was the symbol of a real 

feeling, then strong and urgent in the minds of our 
English forefathers. 

A popular Japanese legend relates the adventures 
|of two Daimios who were strongly bound to each 
| other by affection. Ram-Shui, though innocent, was 
| accused, during his absence, of some offence against 
the Government and was condemned to death. His 
friend, Da-Wila, disguised himself in Ram-Shui’s 
| costume, appeared in his place and suffered death for 
| him. 

Ram-Shui, returning, threw himself on the dead 
body of his friend and committed hari-kari. 

“Together their happy souls ascended to heaven,” 
says the legend. ‘ 

This fanciful story embodies an actual truth of 
which we have almost lost sight. The American now 
lives in and for acrowd. He loves and hates less in- 
tensely than did his ancestor of a century ago. The 
friction of the multitude has toned down all individ- 
ual feeling. If aman is faithful to his parents, his 
wife, and his children, he looks no farther for any 
ties. 

“A friend” to a man now usually only means a 
pleasant companion at his club or at dinner, and to a 
woman it signifies the acquaintance with whom she 
exchanges novels or patterns. 

Have we not lost something in ignoring this old 
kinship? 

“Be true to thy friend when he is unworthy,” wrote 
the old German, ‘so shalt thou strengthen thine own 
| soul.’” 
| George Herbert, when dying, commended his chil- 
dren to his life-long comrade “‘by the religion of our 
| friendship.” These men possessed something which 
we are the poorer for having lost. 








~~ 
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EXPOSED TOO EARLY. 


One day last summer a group of florists and flower- 
lovers was gathered in a garden in a small town in 
New Jersey. The owner of the garden had succeeded 
in cultivating the Victoria Regia, the famous Austra- 
lian lily, the rarity and beauty of which make it the 
queen of flowers in the eyes of horticulturists. 

“TI once had a root of the Victoria sent to me,” said 
a bystander, “by a friend in Australia. He told me 
| much of its size and wonderful beauty, but gave me 
no directions as to its culture. I exposed it to our hot 
July suns. The bulb grew and soon bloomed, but the 





In London the socialists are very numerous and | to the north of east. Now the present limit of | flower was shrunken and mildewed. It was injured 


are thoroughly organized; they hold frequent | human knowledge enaMes a scientific man who is at 


meetings, and, like their fellows everywhere, are 
never so happy as when they are attracting public 
attention. Some of them are probably violent 
spirits, ready to take even the most barbarous and 
murderous methods to accomplish their purposes. 
But the most of them are extreme political aspir- | 
ants and theorists, and nothing worse. 

Russia undoubtedly swarms with conspirators 
and anarchists, under the name of Nihilists. It is 
known that these men are ever on the watch for a 
chance to deal a death-blow at the Czar, who is 
strictly guarded wherever he goes, and dares neg- 
lect no precaution for personal safety. In Spain, 
too, there are extreme men, wild fanatics ; the life 
of the late King Alfonso was more than once 
threatened by assassin shots. 

In countries which are ruled with a despotic 


| iron hand, it is, perhaps, no wonder that desperate 


men arise, with hands directed against the exist- 
ing governments; or that, in natfons where there | 


is no freedom of speech or meeting, where the 


informed of the origin of such a storm, of the 
shape and size of the area affected, of the intensity 
of the storm, and of the general direction in which 


| it is moving, to predict with reasonable certainty 
| its future course across the continent. 


That is all he, or any other man, can do. No 
one who is not possessed of the facts we have 
mentioned can do even that. It is to supply the 
Chief Signal Officer of the army with the earliest 
and fullest information regarding the formation 


of storm areas that the Government makes large | 
appropriations to maintain signal stations in all 


parts of the country. 
It cannot be too emphatically impressed upon 


the mind that the officer who makes up the! 


, 


‘weather indications,” and who is familiarly 
called “Old Prob,” pretends to no special wisdom 
regarding the weather. He knows what to ex- 
pect in precisely the same way as the telegraph 
operator who is «lirecting the movements of rail- 
road trains can tell you when a certain train will 


| grievances or demands of the people are allowed ' probably arrive. 


the root.” 
| Among the bystanders were two little girls of thir- 
| teen. They were the children of sensible men and 
| modest, well-bred women, but these children dressed 
| gaudily, talked loudly, and pushed into the front 
places. They were boarders in a summer hotel in the 
neighborhood, where they could be seen on the porches 
| by day and in the ball-room by night, dancing, play- 
| ing cards, and talking to young men, with a ludicrous 
| attempt to imitate the flirting and coquettish airs of 
older women. 

Their mothers looked on with an indulgent smile at 
| their “childish folly,” forgetting that this is folly 
| which leaves an indelible stain. No after culture nor 
remorse can bring back the lost blushes to a woman’s 
| cheek. 

“I was engaged twice at sixteen,”’ said a middle- 
aged woman, lately. “I married neither of these 
| early lovers, but another man, years afterward, and 
| have been for thirty years his faithful wife. Yet I 

would give half the happiness of my life if I could 
say to my husband that his lips were the only ones 
that had ever touched mine.” 

A woman may acquire sense, judgment and re- 

served manners with advancing years, but the modesty 
| and refinement of youth once lost never can return. 
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The Companion has a hundred thousand girl-read- 
ers, every one of whom came into life with the deli- 
cacy and purity of the lily. Let each one of them 
remember the stained and mildewed flower which 
had been too early exposed to the sun. 


—~~4>> 
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MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


The annual flight of birds southward in the autumn 
and northward in the spring is one of the oldest- 
observed facts of natural history. But it is only 
within a few years, comparatively, that the routes 
and time-tables of these feathered travellers have 
been studied by men of science. 

Now, however, it is perfectly well known that there 
is a favorite point at which generation after genera- 
tion of birds crosses the Mediterranean from Europe 
into Africa and back again. The habits of birds pass- 
ing from or over the British Isles in their annual 
migrations has been studied by a committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
whose report contains some very interesting and re- 
markable statements. 

In going southward, the birds go in two great 
rushes, at an interval of a month, in October and 
November, and they follow the coast-line. This last 
circumstance makes the lighthouses the best points of 
observation, and the best of all seems to be the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse, off the coast of Scotland, better 
known, perhaps, to American boys and girls as the 
Incheape Rock. 

The following extract, from the journal of the 
keeper of this light, describing what took place on the 
night of October 16, 1885, seems almost beyond be- 
lief : 

“Birds began to arrive at 7.30, p. m., striking lightly | 
and flying off again; numbers went on increasing till | 
midnight, when it seemed that a vast flock had ar. | 
rived, as they now swarmed in the rays of light, 
and, striking hard, fell dead on balcony or rebounded 
into the sea. At 3, a. m., another flock seemed to 
have arrived, as the numbers now increased in density ; 
at the same time all kinds crowded on to the lantern. | 
windows, trying to force their way to the light. | 

“The noise they made, shrieking and battering the | 
windows, baffles description. The birds were now | 
apparently in thousands; nothing ever seen here like | 
it by us keepers. Wherever there was a light visible 
in the building they tried to force their way to it. 
The bedroom windows being open, as usual, for air 
all night, they got in and put the lights out. All birds 
went off at 6, a. m., going west southwest. Redwings 
were most in number, starlings next, blackbirds, field- 
fares, and larks.”’ 
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WASHINGTON’S TEMPER. 


Washington was human, though history has so/ 
idealized him that he seems but “little lower than the | 
angels.” He had a quick temper, which he generally | 
controlled; but occasionally it broke loose, and then | 
there was a collision. 

One of these collisions was witnessed by poner 
Stuart, while he was painting Washington’s portrait. 
One morning, as the artist was ascending the steps | 
of the President’s house, he looked through the open | 
street door and the inner door into the parlor. - 

Washington had a man by the collar, and was 
thrusting him violently across the room. Mr. Stuart, 
not wishing to enter the house then, passed on. After 
going a short distance, he returned, and found Wash- 
ington sitting in a chair, quietly awaiting him. | 

“Mr. Stuart,” said the President, after the morning | 
salutation, “when you went away yesterday, you | 
turned the face of the picture to the wall, and gave | 
directions that it should remain in that position, to} 
prevent it receiving any injury. When I came into | 

| 
| 











the room this morning, the picture’s face was turned | 
outward, as you now see it; the doors were open, 
and here was a fellow raising a dust with a broom, | 
and I know not but the picture is ruined.” 

Little harm was done to the picture, but the inci- 
dent gave a happy thought to the artist. He had) 
tried in vain by his wonderful powers of conversa- | 
tion so to excite the self-controlled President that his 
eye would flash and his composed features be lighted 
up. 

Knowing that Washington became irritable _— 
kept waiting five minutes beyond the appointed hour, | 
he got everything ready fora sitting and then left the 
room, just before the designated time for the Presi- 
dent’s entrance. 

Going into an adjoining room, he waited until he, 
heard a loud exclamation of impatience, and the quick | 
steps that told of an angry mood. Then entering, 
he saluted Washington, and seized his palette. The 
salutation was coldly returned; the President seated 
himself in the chair, his face flushed with indigna- 
tion. The painter hastened to catch the expression. 

After a few touches, he ceased painting, and, with 
a smile of satisfaction, apologized for his want of 
punctuality by frankly confessing the ruse he had 
practised, 





+o 
“THE COMMON CLASH.” 


“The motives which bring people to church,” said a 
Scotch clergyman to John Brown, the author of 
“Rab,” “are not always flattering to the preacher, or 
respectful to the message he delivers. I'll tell you a 
story to illustrate this fact: 

“One Sunday morning a country clown was heard 
calling to his fellow,— 

“Are ye gaun to the kirk to-day, Jock?’ 

“Na, I dinna think it. I hae naething to tak’ me. 
T hae tobacco.’ 

“He had been wont to get his weekly supply of 
that weed at the ‘kirk town’ on Sunday, and as he 
was supplied, he saw no occasion to go up to the 
house of the Lord.” 


| brought out the neutrality of the 
| champion of Protestant civilization welcomed the 


Ln 


‘Weel, sir, it’s the common clash [idle tale] o’ the 
country.’ 

“Ay,” added John Brown, “I am afraid that a deal | 
of our belief is just founded on the good ‘common 
clash of the country.’” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1887, 
and for a full year from that date. 





LOSING AN ILLUSION. 


When Pére Lacordaire, the great Dominican ora- 
tor, was elected one of the “Forty Immortals,” as the 
members of the French Academy are called, he was 
welcomed to his chair by Guizot. The event created 
great interest in anticipation, and many people said 
to themselves, ‘“‘What a wonderful thing it is to see a 
Protestant receive a monk into the Academy! What 
will he say to him?” 


Guizot rose to the height of the occasion. aii 
to the majestic figure in the Dominican garb, he ex 
claimed,— 

“Monsieur, what should we two have had to say to 
one another six hundred years ago?” 

Every one was thrilled by the orator’s exclamation, | 
which evoked the memories of the long past and 
Academy. The 


|}champion of Latin Christianity to the chair just 
vacated by De Tocqueville, the sympathetic author of 
“Democracy in America.” 

The Empress Eugénie, being a daughter of the 
Spanish house which honors St. Dominick as its pa- 
tron, was present to testify her respect for the Domin- 
iean monk and his order. 

But Lacordaire was not at home in the place, nor 
was the select audience of the Academy one to inspire 





| an orator accustomed to look upon a sea of upturned 


faces in Notre Dame. 

Guizot, on the contrary, was at home. All the cir- 
cumstances — the academic hall, the forty chairs of 
culture, a Huguenot greeting a monk —combined to 
make the scholarly statesman do his best. 

“IT have lost an illusion and a prejudice,” said the 


| Empress, on leaving the hall. 


——~@>——___ —____ 


A HIGHLAND SHEPHERD. 


A traveller in Scotland, who gives what is evidently 
a faithful picture of what he saw, does not find clean- 
liness to be a striking trait of the Highlander. He 
says: 

Here and there a lonely shepherd’s hut is passed. 
A few hens strode over the open space in front, where 
pestilential odors poison the sweet mountain air. 
Some cabbages in a plot overrun with weeds, and 
fenced in rudely with stones, were growing on one 
side. To admire his colleys is a sure way toa shep- 
herd’s heart. They sleep with the children, and share 
the remains of their porridge, and are treated in 
every way as valuable allies. 

A shepherd’s life would be a dreary thing on a wild 
December afternoon, with the wind blowing the sleet 
in his face, were it not for “‘Donald” and “Wallace.” 
je J are apparently very reverent doggies, too, for 

hey follow their master to church in a manner wholly 
different from their frolicsome demeanor on wee 
days. 

The cottage itself is low, of rough stone, roofed 
with peat and heather, fastened down with straw 
bands, and there are sure to be two or three lads and 
lasses in front playing with a kitten. As for sanitary 
arrangements, there are none, but ‘the fresh air and 
pure water forbid disease. Nothing more picturesque 
than such a cottage, with its thin column of smoke, 
| could be imagined—at a suitable distance from the 
odors. 

——-—_—_ — +r —_———— 


GREW TOO FAST. 


Advice that is proffered unasked and without charge 
is commonly worth just about its price. Sometimes 


| it passes this limit, and becomes positively valuable 
| for the fun it affords. 


A good example of such advice 
is reported by the editor of the Portland Transcript : 


Farmers, as a rule, are not much given to experi- 
ments, but we overheard one relating to a friend the 
result of an experiment which he was induced to try. 
Said he,— 

“I read in the paper that it was a good thing to 
plant pole-beans around sunflowers. I thought it 
was worth trying. The beans would run up the sun- 


| flower stalks, and save going into the woods to cut 


oles; the seed would do to feed the hens, and the 
| stalks would make good oven-wood. So I planted my 
beans and sunflowers together, and bimeby they came 
up, and the vines began to run up the stalks, and 
| thought everything was going on well; but the plague 
on’t was that the stalks grew so much faster than the 
beans, that they drew ’emright up out of the ground, 
roots and all.’ 

“Well,” said his friend, ‘‘you didn’t try that exper- 
iment again.’ 

“No,” was the reply, with dry humor, “but I’ve 
been inclined to recommend it to others.” 


—" 
“WITH MY NOSE.” 


Mozart could play the piano with his nose; but that 
was nothing to the exploit a young “society man” 
recently credited to himself—by not putting a comma 
where it would do the most good. 


An elderly lady who had invited a favorite nephew 
to spend the day with her, did not understand from 
his written apology that he was suffering from an 
attack of erysipelas. The note read: “DEAR AUNT,— 
| [ should certainly have been with you had I been well; 
even now I am in great pain while I write with my 
nose.” 

It is presumable that a man who could success- 
fully accomplish the feat of writing with his nose 
would be easily forgiven for a breach of etiquette. 
Meantime he should be encouraged to take a thor- 
ough course in punctuation and syntax. 


<< o————— 


HER ANSWERS. 





The genial humorist enjoyed the story, and after 


musing on it, told an anecdote which had no close | 


connection with that of the minister, save as it 


illustrated the religious ignorance of a certain class | 


of Scotch people. 

“The minister of a parish, who was catechizing, 
one day, asked a raw ploughman lad, ‘Who made 
you?’ which was answered correctly. 

“**How do you know that God made you?’ was the 
next question. 

“The ploughman scratched his head and answered, 


An aged Indian woman was asked some questions 
concerning a trapper who had been lost in the woods: 


| «What is your name?” 


| “Running Girl.” 


ek?’ 
“T have never seen a white man. 
“How old are you?” 
“Oh [innocently], about four thousand. ” 
“You couldn't be so old as that! 
“No? Well, then, maybe I am sixteen.” 
“Where were you before you came to this camp?” 
“J was a rattlesnake before I was an Indian. 
you had better go.”” The visitors obeyed, 


wee 
I am blind.” 


“Did you see a white man about your camp last 


ow 


‘SMART SAYINGS. of “BRIGHT CHILL CHILDREN. | 


Compiled by Howard Paul. A charming little volume | 

or parents to give to children and for children to give 
| to parents. Hundreds of people clip the mots of little 
Posy le from the papers, and paste them into a scrap- 

This collection will save all that trouble. /¢ is 

an excellent book to get now and lay aside for a Christ- 
mas present. Beautifully printed and bound. Price, 
$1.00. Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, postage Sree, 
on receipt of price, by 


°%~ G.W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. 
> (Successor to G. W. CARLETON & Co.) 


BRIGGS & 0.5 





RIGGS’ BOOK showing 
over 400 designs for Art 
| eee saga Painting and 
aiding, sent free for 25 cts. 
RIGGS’ Book of De signs, 
showing over 50 new de- 
signs, sent free for 3 cents. 
RIGGS’ Book of Village 
scenes for outlining suit- 
able for Doylies, Cushions, 
Tidies, etc., sent free for 3c. 
RIGGS’ Silk Guide 
seribes how to shade 
Briggs’ Transfer Designs 
correctly. Sent free for 3c. 
RIGGS’ Latest Novelty. 
A complete silk shade 
eard showing 300 shades in 
which Briggs’ Silk Crewel 
Filoselle or Outline Silk can 
be obtained, sent free for 18e. 
1 the above for 35c. 


104 Franklin St., N. Y. 


ADIES, DON'T: := 


— fabric. 
for Stamping Pat- 
terns when you can 
= aoc oa us 
the 
Price ae Dealers onens A, Oath | 
signs with Powder Pads, ete., 50 Cents. 
|large Patterns with Powder Pads and COMPLETE 
ALPHABET and Book of Designs, $1.15. Book of 
over 3000 Designs, 15 Cents, Paper Flower Outfit, 
with French Tissue Paper, Wire, Leaves, Culots, Rubber 
Stemming, Sprays, ete.. with Book of Instructions, 
40 Cents. ¢ ‘omplete Paper Flower Outfit, with 24 
sheets best French Tissue, 12 Sprays, Wire, Leaves, Rub- 
ber Stemming, Centres, $ Stamped Flowers, Culots, Moss, 
Daisy Petals, Pincers, Book of Instructions, ete.. 
Book on Paper Flowers, 6 Cents. 
for all Kinds of Paper Flower Materials, etc. 50 
Pieces Silks and Satins for Patchwork, 50 C ie pg 
Pieces Silks, Satins, and Plushes, Large, $1.00. BP 
TEN PUBLISHING CO., 38 West 14th St..N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED *r1e* 


x MISSOURI 
| STEAM WASHER 


To men and women of good 
character, secking profitable 
employment, exclusive terri- 
tory will be given with agency. 
|} Teams can be used to advan- 
s] taxe by agents in country dis- 
tricts. a ve Washer is made of 
. ze 13x22 inches at base, 

- — ~ on a new principle, 
which | saves aa marv elousl Sample shipped ona 
week’s trial on liberal terms. Its great merit enables 
agents to earn #50 to #200 per month. ae for illus- 
trated circular and terms of agency. J. TH, Sole 
710 Franklin Ave 


de- 





A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to 
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Box 3633, Boston, Mass.; Box 1968, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—W here I have no agent I will ship on trial 
to those wanting a Washer for family use. Write for 
particulars. Mention the Youth’s Companion. 








THE 


Give away as premiums A those soreishing clubs for 


NA 


the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea, 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. TE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 

Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and _ 56 pieces 
$12 and $15 orders. STEM -WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with #20 orders. 


s :. oO. 
Address as above or Box 1933, New York © ity; | 


EVERY ONE INTENDING TO 


PURCHASE A NEW PIANO 


Should send for the New Illustrated Catalogue of 


THE FAMOUS 


Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Before buying. It contains important Information 
to all who are interested in the finest Pianos 
now manufacturing, and establishes a standard by 
which all may judge of the reputation claimed for the 
leading instruments. 


Sent free on application to 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


THE FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK 


$3 PANTS 


Neatly boxed and sent by 
mail or prepaid express any- 
where in the U.S. Made 
from woolen cloths careful- 
ly selected for durability 
and neat styles. Every pair 
cut to order, with tlie un- 
derstanding thatthe monéy 
shall be refunded if buy- 
er is not fully satisfied upon 
receiving the pants. We 





very rarely fail to please, 
but when we do, we find it is 
a good advertisement to 
send another pair or the 
money, whenever the buyer 
desires, thus turning a pos- 
sible enemy into a friend. 
We are bed-rock manufac- 
turers, buying our cloths 
direct from the looms and 
reaching the consumer by a short cut. If people only 
new how largely the ordinary cost of clothing is made 
up of jobbers’ and retailers’ expenses and big profits, 
they would understand why we can afford to sell so 
cheaply. Of cor . unless we counted our customers 
by the thousands, we could notdo it. You may save lots 
of money in the future by investigating this NOW. Send 
us ee waist and inside leg measure, together with $3, 
and 35 cents for postage (or express) and vacking, and 
tell what color you prefer. Or send 6c. for box samples 
of cloth to select from. Will include good cloth tape- 
measure free if you will mention this paper. We refer 
to American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of the leading 
ota rs in the land, in which we are ste ady advertisers, 


>LYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


JAS, McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment 
of Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 
the following special lines: 

A large stock of Wool Serges, 
42 inches wide, at 65 cts. per yard. 

Two lines of Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, at 80 cts. per yard; also, 
a full assortment of Fall Colorings 
in heavy-weight Camel's Hair Bea- 
trice cloths, at $1 per yard, well 
worth $1.50. 


ORDERS |from any part of the 


BY country will receive 
careful and prompt 
MAIL 


JAS, MCCREERY & C0. 

















Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail-you our Club Book containing a eae Premium 
and Price List. ‘THE GREAT CHINA T 

210 State Street, Boston, ‘Mass. 


Broadway and 11th St., New York City. 











farms of Ant. R 
on Cultivation, 


18 Hyacinths, 
25 Double * 


50 Variegatec 


450 





the sole agent for 


A Christmas 


PANION PREMIUM LIST you can obtain your supply of 


this List. 


450 HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 


Make the Grandest Floral Display in Early Spring. 


We will deliver free at express office in New York City, the follow- 
ing selected bulbs for Outdoor Fall Plantin 


25 Single Early Tulips, * 

4 Searlet Duc Van Tholl, 
12 Exhibition Tulips. 

12 Parrot Tulips 


12 Spanish Iris. 128 
12 Scilla Sibirica. 24 Grape Hyacinths. 


No matter in which State or Territory you may live, yet by means of the U.S. 


And other Dutch teh bathe 
for $3.75 only 


» from the famous bulb 
egeon & Son, Overveen, Ho land, with Pamphlet 
ree: 


various colors. 15 fgsertes Daffodils. 
12 Ph 


nt-eye Narcissus, 






t-scented Jonquils, 
Yellow Crocus, 


50 White ¢ 
24 Snowdrope, 
ring-Star Flowers 


srocus, 
i Crocus. 
10 Polyanthus Narcissus, 


EXTRA FINE BULBS FOR 83.75. 


A desirable present for your friends, direct from Holland. Address 


the United States and Conada, 


J. TER KUILE (Successor to the late William H. Boomkamp), 31 Broadway, N. r. 


Convenience. 


. Mail and the Com- 
HOLIDAY GIFTS safely and cheaply, Many of our 


subscribers and friends are accustomed, annually, to order their supply of Christmas and Holiday Gifts from 





IN A FEW WEEKS 





U.S.MAIL 
0 


YOU HAVE ONLY 





Christmas will be at hand. We would 
suggest that all who intend to avail 
themselves of the offers we have made 
in the PREMIUM LIST should do so 
soon. 

Avoid the con- 
sequences of the 
Christmas rush by 
ordering your Hol- 
iday Gifts now, 


A SUGGESTION. 


In many instances friends and neigh- 
bors have UNITED in sending their 
CHRISTMAS ORDERS to us. 

In such cases we send the goods to 
one address by express, and thus save/ 
to the ones ordering the amount called 
for as postage. 

We recommend this as a good and 
economical plan. 






PERRY MAS 


Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 





to study carefully our PREMIUM LIST, 
make your selections, send to us a list 
of articles wanted, and the money, and 
we will forward the goods to you by 
return mail or express. 

Each article 
will be carefully 
packed, and 
should reach a 
purchaser in per- 
fect conditton 


A PERFECT BAZAR. 


In our PREMIUM LIST you will find 
illustrated over 1000 useful articles suit- 
able for CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

These articles have been selected by 
experienced buyers from all parts of 
the world. By ordering your Christ- 
mas gifts from our PREMIUM LIST you 
will save time, patience and money. 


COMPANY, 
41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS, 


ON & 


442 
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For the Companion. 
WHEN THE NIGHTS ARE LONG. 


How happily glide the hours along, 
In work or merriment, praise or song, 
When the wind is shrill, and the sun swings low, 
And faces with health are all aglow; 
When the fires are hot, and the lamps are bright, 
And the homes are happy by day and night; 
When the hearts are full, and loves are strong, 
In the winter, 

When the nights are long! 


Though the winter days are short and cold, 
And their bluster is braved by the strong and bold, 
The sleepy thought by the quiet fire 
Will summer paint to the heart’s desire, 
When the open air and the vigorous sun 
Will again invite to the work to be done; 
For the farmers rest, and list to the song 
In the winter, 
When the nights are long. 


The tinkling sleigh-bells merrily ring, 
The woods resound as the riders sing, 









And the runners creak o’er the frozen snow 
As away the mg | ighers go; 
While the moon shines down, in all the land, 


On never a happier, merrier band, 
While almost winging their way along, 
In the winter, 

When the nights are long. 


But the sweetest hours to the thought 
Are the ones that the student e’er will 
When round the fireside the family sits, 
While grandpa dozes, and grandma knits; 
The piano a dulcet story tells, 
And the organ in all its fervor swells, 
While voices blend in praise or song, 
In the winter, 

When the nights are long. 


New England’s nights have given the world 
A glory that all the banners unfurled 
In praise of prowess can ne’er call down 
From the Soul of all to the world’s renown,— 
The peaceful nights, when the spirit has grown 
From the little sphere it calls its own 
‘To the realm of which it dreamed in song, 
In the winter, 
When the nights were long. 


ful mind 
find 


Be up and doing when labor calls! 
Bat when night comes, and the home’s four walls 
Inclose a scene an epitome 
Of the angel-world that is to be, 
You work no less for your soul’s sweet good, 
To bring it the best of spirit-food, 
In the hours of rest and growth and song, 
In the winter, 
When the nights are long. 


EARL MARBLE. 


or —- —— 
For the Companion, 
THE SIDEWALK ARTIST. 

“There is only one real failure in life possible ; 
and that is, not to be true to the best one knows.” 

“Perhaps you don’t believe that, sir,” said a 
voice. 

I looked up from the smooth flag-stones where 
the sentence was written, and saw a tall, thin 
man, the famous sidewalk artist of Euston Road, 
London. “Famous,” I mean, since his death; 
few appreciated his work while he lived. 

“Yes,” L answered. ‘I do believe it most heart- 
ily, because I think when Canon Farrar wrote it, 
he wrote it out of real experience.” 

“Most men, though, think success is measured 
by what they get in this world. Isn’t that so, 
sir?” y 

“T’m afraid it is. 


But how is it with you? 


Don’t you believe real success ought to be meas- | 


ured by something we can see or feel ?” 

“By what we can feel,—yes, sir,” he answered, 
quickly. 

This was my first talk with the sidewalk artist, 
and it interested me so much that I had many 
other chats with him. He was always cheerful, 
modest, uncomplaining. 

Early in the morning he began his work on the 
sidewalk, first sweeping the great, smooth, flat 
stones clean with a small brush. Then he would 
mark out a number of panels, about two feet 
square, close up against the wall. Each one of 
these panels he filled with a sketch in colored 
chalks, working with a skill and rapidity truly 
wonderful. 

Sometimes it would be a series of marine views, 
sometimes portraits of political celebrities, oftener 
still quiet landscapes, green fields and blossoming 
meadows. 

On public holidays he would be at his work by 
three o’clock in the morning, and on one of these 
days, I remember, he had covered forty feet of 
sidewalk with his pictures, some of them show- 
ing genuine talent. Ten minutes after he had 
tinished this task it began to rain, as it can rain 
only in London, and in two minutes the work of 
six hours was completely washed away. 

By noon the sun came out, the stones dried off, 
and he was at work again. The first thing he did 
was to write out his favorite sentence, which I 
afterwards learned was his daily motto: 

“There is only one real failure in life possible ; 
and that is, not to be true to the best one knows.” 

One panel was always reserved for these words, 
which were written plainly in white chalk. 


One day I asked him why he did not try to get 





A few weeks ago this man died in an obscure alley 
near Drury Lane. To the best of my knowledge, 
|he died of ‘intermittent starvation,” like thou- 
| sands of the London poor. I was curious to know 
| something more about him, and after much ques- 
tioning, I found the wretched hovel where he had 
lived. An old woman who had been with him in 
his last moments told me what I had partly sus- 
pected. 

“He gave away most of ’is earnin’s, sir. ’E 
wa’n’t like the rest of us ’ere. I’ve know’d ’im to 
give ’s last penny to a ’ungry iittle girl w’en ’e 
’adn’t anything to heat ’imself hall day.” 

Poor sidewalk artist! He lies buried in the 
| desolate spot where the London poor have their 
final resting-place. But the time will come when 
Christ shall reward him with the reward which 
belongs to one who believed in ‘‘heing true to the 
best one knows.” Ropert CHEVIOT. 


i 


CARMEN SYLVA. 


On the vine-clad shores of the German Rhine was 
| born to the Prince of Wied in the early part of the 
| century a little daughter, who, from her babyhood, 
| showed signs of great independence of character. 

Nothing and no one could tame the lively child into 
le staid, self-contained type proper to the conven- 
tional princess, and the nicknames of ‘Wild Rosebud” 

and “Hurricane” were bestowed on her by family 
| and friends. Many are the anecdotes preserved of 
her wild childhood, that took its pleasure in roaming 
| the forests round the paternal estates, never happier 
| than when the elements waged warfare, when the 
| storm-wind shook the trees, and scattered their 
branches hither and thither. To give to others was 
one of her greatest joys, and it would often happen 
that she literally bestowed on beggars the clothes 
| from off her own back. Any new dress of hers that 
| chanced to please the village children, with whom no 
etiquette could hinder her from playing, was likely 
to be passed on to them. 


Taken as a whole, her childhood was sorrowful. 
Seven years she witnessed the slow death of a favorite 
brother; her adored mother, too, lay for five years on 
| a bed of sickness, and when she was eighteen, she 
had the grief to lose her father, a man of rare wis- 
dom. It was then that she first began to write, jotting 
down poems and stray thoughts into her diary, but 
with no idea of publication; merely as a relief to her 
overwrought feelings. 

At seventeen she had been first introduced in the 
reat world of society by her aunt, the Grand-Duchess 
felen of Russia, who took her to spend a winter at the 

court of Berlin. Here she charmed all hearts by her 
wholesome naturalness, her geniality, her earnestness 
and depth. As is the case with princesses, her friends 
looked out for a suitable marriage, but Princess Eliz- 
abeth would not hear of the mere conventional 
princely union. 
feeling in herself no special vocation for that career ; 
but if she did marry, she wished to be of use, and 
she saw how little real good can be done by princes 
as a rule, cribbed and confined as they are in an iron 
o- of convention, etiquette, falsehood, and ser- 
vility. 

One day, in answer to a remark of some friends 
that they would like to see her on a throne, she re- 
plied, playfully, ‘The only throne that could attract 
me would be the Roumanian. Down there, there 
would still be some work for me to do.” 

When she so spoke, there was as yet no kingdom 
of Roumania, but Prince Charles had been called 
upon to assist in the government of the province, and 
the Princess Elizabeth had evinced great interest in 





a land so neglected by its rulers, so full of excellent | 


natural material as regards people and earth. The 
words spoken in jest expanded into earnest. In the 
autumn of 1869 Prince Charles sued for the hand of 
the Wild Rosebud of Wied, and a month later their 
| wedding was quietly celebrated, and the newly mar- 
| ried pair started for their Eastern home. 
| Scarcely arrived, the Princess soon recognized that 
she had indeed not been wrong in assuming that in 
Roumania there was much for her todo. The Princess 
| saw that she could indeed be a mother of her people 
| in the truest sense of the word. Her kindly, sympa- 
thetic manner soon gained her their respect and love. 
Then began the founding of societies; societies for 
; the instruction of children, for charity, for the en- 
| couragement of native industries, convalescent homes, 
| hospitals and libraries, all not only originated and 
| supported by the Princess, but under her active man- 
agement and superintendence. And as though the 
labors imposed by her kingdom were not enough, she 
| began at this time to write also for the press, sending 
| forth those poems and short tales which have given 
her at one bound a respectable place among authors, 
under the name of “Carmen Sylva.” 

In 1877 there broke out the Russo-Turkish war, 
during which Prince Charles was active in the field, 
and his wife not a whit less active in tending the 
wounded, improvising hospitals, comforting the sor- 
rowful, and helping the poor. Many and many a 
painful operation was cheered by her personal pres- 


ence, and she shrank from no horrors, no fatigues, in 
her path of well-doing. If any of her people’s hearts | 


had remained unconquered by her, she now took them 
by storm, and popular acclamation gave her the proud 
title “Mother of the Wounded.” A year later Prince 
Charles led back his troops in triumph into Bucharest 
to the strains of a hymn whose words and music had 
been composed by his wife. A little later, and Rou- 
mania was incorporated as an independent kingdom 
among the sovereignties of Europe, and the Princess 
became a Queen. 


+e 
MANAGING INDIANS. 


In the early history of Hudson, Ohio, the following 
A Mrs. Oviatt was at | 
one time left alone with several small children, her | ® 


incident of bravery occurred. 


| husband having been summoned as a juror to a} fo 
neighboring county. During his absence two Indians, 
in an intoxicated condition, came to the house and 


wanted to stay all night. 


She was not at all desirous to marry, | 


Mrs. Oviatt at first refused to let them stay, but on | 
their begging hard,—it was necessary to be on 
friendly terms with the Indians in these early days,— 
| she consented, on condition that they would give up 





| fire, take up live coals, roll and rub them in his hands, 
and give the war-whoop. 
He would then go through the motions of scalping. 
Thinking his drunken ravings would lead to danger- 
| ous results, and that she could manage him easier 
now than later, Mrs. Oviatt resolved to tie him. 
| Mr. Bishop advised against this proceeding, but the 
brave woman sent for a rope and tied his hands. The 
| old Indian began to dance about the room and give 
| vent to the wildest whoops, when Mrs. Oviatt tied his 
feet and made him sit down. 

The younger Indian, who had been very quiet, 
scolded the old fellow for his behavior. Everything 
at length was stilled for the night. 

In the morning, when the Indians left, they fired 
| into the yard and killed two chickens, which they 

cooked and ate before their final departure. 
Not many days after, the chief of the Indians came 
to Mrs. Oviatt’s. She told him of their behavior. He 
| expressed sorrow, and said they should pay for it. 
They agreed what the puyment should be, and Mrs. 
Oviatt, at the chief’s request, made out a bill in writ- 
ing, he dictating: - 


* Poutecacawaugh’s boys kill hen two; pay coon-skin 
two; four days. 
Poutecacawaugh, X his mark. 
| George Wilson, X his mark.” 


Within four days the coon-skins were paid. 
—~+or—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 


THE SONG OF THE CLOCK. 


| Stay, master, a moment, and hear me, I pray, 

| nd mark what I say, 

| And mark what I say; 

| For years I have hailed you by day and by night 
To bid you do right, do right, 

Do right. 


e you heed my monotonous song, 
hich warns against wrong, 

| Which warns against wrong; 

| You forget that you have with each moment’s swift flight 
| Less time to repent and do right, 

| Do right. 


From daylight to darkness, from darkness to dawn, 
continue to warn, 
I continue to warn; 
I'm a time-piece, ’tis true, but my chiefest delight 
Is to bid oa do right, do right, 


Oo right. 
Each vil 
Wi 


| Yet littl 
Ww 


yrating pulse of m 
th serious though 
With serious thought; 
For I know that each tick of mine heralds the flight 
f a soul into darkness—do right, 
Do right. 


What though the heart’s sorrows, and passions, and 
strife 


y being is fraught 
t, 


Cloud darkly your life, 
Cloud darkly your life; 
Gaze steadfastly sunward, where promises bright 
Beam calmly for those that do right, 
Do right. 


Though fameless, I’m sinless, industrious, true, 
And so should be you, 
And s0 should be you; 
Would you have a heart cloudless and joyous and light? 
Try, try to do right, do right, 
Do right. 





| Then scorn not my pleading, good master and friend, 
| For you may depend, 
| For you may depend 
| That the dawn of true happiness follows the night 
| r the day of resolve to do right, 
Jo right. 
W. B,. SEABROOK. 


+r 
EXPENSIVE. 


The readers of ‘‘Helen’s Babies” will remember the 
| goat that Uncle Harry bought for Budge; and there 
is a man in Lynn who will not be likely to forget the 
fact very soon that he, too, bought a goat for his two 
boys. He was telling a neighbor about it a few days 
ago, and before he got through, he had an interested 
audience on both sides of his garden-fence. 





“How much do you think that goat has cost me?” 

| asked the owner of the animal, which was grazing 

| contentedly on the fragment of a saucepan-lid in the 

| back yard. 

| “Well, [ don’t know,” replied the neighbor, ex- 
amining the animal critically; ‘‘perhaps five dollars.” 

“Five dollars! That wouldn’t pay for one of his 
escapades. No, sir. That goat is worth his weight 
in silver dollars. If I keep him much longer, he will 
be worth more than I am.” 

“Expensive to keep, is he?” 

“Expensive! I'll tell you. The very first day I 
brought him here he licked the fresh paint off the new 
fountain in the front yard. The painting cost five 
dollars. Then he got hold of six new shirts hanging 
on the line and chewed the wristbands off. That was 
la damage of three dollars. I thought his work was 
| over for the day, but before he said good-night to the 
| folks he managed to break his rope and swallow six 
| varieties of tulip-bulbs for which my wife had paid 

ten dollars. Let’s see. Five and three are eight and 
ten are eighteen. Eighteen dollars a day and board 
and lodging.” 

“Why don’t you get rid of-him—sell him or some- 
thing?” 
| “Well, the boys think he is great fun, and it would 

almost break their hearts to lose him now. They are 
| much attached to him. He is much attached to them, 
| te 


| 





” 

“Do you think it would break his heart to leave 
them?” 

“What! the goat’s heart? No, he hasn’t any. He 
does not seem to have any internal organs except a 
stomach. But I don’t know. Sometimes I think I 
may be obliged to sell him or give him away before a 
great while. 

‘Last night we heard a dreadful noise down stairs, 
and my wife thought it was caused by burglars. I 
went down with a revolver in one hand and a student- 
lamp in the other, and found that goat in the kitchen. 
The girl had left the back door unlocked, and the goat 
had got loose and butted it open. What do you sup- 
pose he was doing? 

“Well, he had licked all the custard out of three 

custard pies which stood on a shelf by the pantry, 
and he had pulled two pots of quince-preserves off a 
window-sill and was standing there looking like an 
idiot among the broken glass and the pieces of quince 
nd flowing syrup. 
“When he saw me, he lowered his head and came 
r me, his forehead glistening with syrup and cus- 
tard pie. I didn’t know whether to fire the lamp or 
| the revolver at him, but before I had time to decide, 
| he struck me. Were you ever hit by a goat?” 

“No; did it hurt?” 

“Hurt? No, but I was almost scared to death. 
Luckily the lamp went out, and the revolver didn’t go 
off. If it had, I presume I should have shot myself 
instead of the goat. The goat and I had a sort of 


| 


| their guns, tomahawks and knives. They surrendered 


special wild-beast slow all by ourselves. I persuaded 
| their weapons, which she put behind the bed. There 


him to go out after awhile, and then counted up the 


were with her at the time Mrs. Lindley and Miss 
Kellogg, neighbors. 

As night came on, Mrs. Lindley had to go home, 
but she sent Luman Bishop, a young man, to stay 
with them. 


work as a draughtsman, or look for a place as a 
teacher of free-hand drawing. 
“Oh, I’m no good off the stones, sir. When I 


damage. 

“Lamp broken, five dollars; two kitchen chairs 
spoiled, three dollars. Not counting the pies and pre- 
seen the whole performance was cheap at ten dol- 
ars. 


take a pencil in my hand I can’t do anything. 
You see, this is my place. 
work. When I was a small boy, my mother 
used to set me in Tottenham Court Road, and I 
would draw on a blackboard. You see, sir, this 
is the best I knows, and while some people may 
think my life is a failure, I tries to think it is 
worth something because I tries to live up to the 
best I knows.” 


I was born to this | 


suspected that Luman came to watch them. 
Mrs. Oviatt soon after went u 
children to bed, leaving Mr. Bishop and Miss 
sitting on a chest. 
got the gun. 
Mrs. Oviatt, hearing the noise, called eut,— 
“Who has got that gun? 
| down there among you!” 


The Indian, having learned before this that she in- 
tended to govern in her house, was just putting away 


the gun as she appeared on the scene. 


During the evening the old Indian would go to the 


This enraged the older of the two Indians, for he | 
to the loft te put her 


ellogg 
While she was gone, the Indian 


Put it up quick, or I'll be 


My wife thought I was fighting with fifteen or 
sixteen burglars, and had hysterics the rest of the 


night. 

“T feel a little sore and discontented myself, but I 
guess I’ve got the beast corralled now. bought a 
new rope this —— and the boys have gone to 
school, so I think we'll have a little peace till night 
comes.” 

Just then a boy, who had been punching the goat 
through a crack in the fence with a piece of a barrel- 
hoop, called eut,— 

‘Mister, vour goat's loose!” 

It was a hard fact and one which the Lynn man 
grasped slowly as he turned away from his neighbor 


oaly to see that goat, which had slipped its collar over 
its head in some mysterious way, stolidly nipping the 
buds from some rare tuberoses in his wife’s favorite 
flower-bed. 
“I'll sell him, if there is anybody in the States who 
| will buy him!” 
Poor Billy! He could not help his active tempera- 
ment and the instinct to defend his rights. 





PASADENA OF TO-DAY, 


Some weeks ago we published an article describing 
Pasadena as a correspondent, Mrs. Jackson, now de- 
ceased, saw the place in 1881. Few towns ever had a 
more marvellous growth in five years, and beautiful 
| Pasadena to day is not at all what it was in 1881. A 
| number of letters have come to us describing the 

sudden development of the “Crown,” as it is called, 
of the San Gabriel Valley. One of them says: 


Pasadena is no longer a little colony of scattered 
| orchards and tiny farms, but one of the most vigor- 
| ous among the many flourishing young cities of Cali- 
| fornia. She sits upon her more than ‘seven hills,” a 
roud young princess, filled with ambitions scarcely 
ess imperial than those of the famous hill-city by the 
“yellow Tiber.” And already, as if in acknowledg- 
ment of her right to reign, the wealth and culture of 
the surrounding world are beginning to pay her joy- 
ful tribute. 

Instead of “one hundred families,” we have now a 
population of more than four thousand, and our bor- 
ders embrace a cultivated area of nearly six miles 
square. 

The “two churches” have multiplied mona four- 
fold, there being now at least seven different religious 
organizations represented here. 

Our educational advantages, instead of being rep- 
| resented by “two schoolhouses,” have developed into 
a system of graded schools, of which we are justly 
proud. A central grammar-school building, costing 
thirty thousand dollars, will be occupied by the holi- 


| 








ays. 

In this connection must be remembered an excel- 
lent public library, which is being constantly enlarged 
and improved, and ranks among the most popular of 
our public institutions. 

Our daily stage is now drawn by an iron horse of 
unsurpassed style and spirit, whose ten daily trips 
over the new Los Angeles and San Gabriel Valley 
Railroad transport fifteen thousand passengers and 
three thousand tons of freight per month. 

Beautiful houses, hotels, restaurants, and private 
boarding-houses increase in number with a rapidity 
| absolutely astonishing even to ‘Pasadenians,’”’ yet 

each succeeding winter finds us lacking accommoda- 
tions for the ever-increasing throng of visitors. 

This difficulty will probably be removed this winter 
| by the opening of two immense hotels, recently com- 
| feted, “The Carleton,” in the centre of the town, a fine 

rick block valued at one hundred thousand dollars; 
jand “The Raymond,” at the southern edge of the 

city. This last, for exceptional beauty of location 
| and perfection of management, will not be excelled 
|in the State. It contains two hundred guest-rooms, 
| all of which are already engaged, largely by Eastern 
tourists. 

The one apparently incurable defect (or advantage, 
perhaps) of our prosperous city is the persistent ten- 
dency of its real estate to advance in value. The 
|}mention of an advance in the price of land from 
twelve dollars to one hundred dollars per acre awak- 
ens a peculiar smile on the countenances of our citi- 
zens, who are now accustomed to buy lots near the 
business centre at prices ranging from twenty dollars 
to two hundred dollars per front foot. 

Improved fruit-lands, with water for irrigation, 
may be bought in the vicinity at from three hundred 
dollars to one thousand dollars peracre. These prices 
do not seem so extravagant when we compare them 
with the prices of similar lands in the southern coun. 
tries of Europe, and remember that the soil and 
climate of southern California are not surpassed by 
favored portions of France or Italy. 

Nor is it probable that, anywhere, are greater ad- 
vantages offered to those whose impaired health, or 
inherited tendency to disease, require a mild climate, 
than are found in the San Gabriel Valley and its adja- 
cent foot-hills. 


44> 
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EXERCISES FOR ARTICULATION. 


At the close of a session at a Virginia normal 
school, the principal called for such examples in diffi- 
cult articulation to be handed in as the pupils could 
find or remember. Of course the result embodied all 
the old familiar verbal tangles, but some were brought 
out which were not so familiar, and the collection 
makes a rather comical budget of phrases: 
“Amidst theamists and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 


He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts.” 





“Of all the saws I ever saw saw, I never saw a saw 
saw as this saw saws.” 

“Thou wreath’d’st and muzzl’d’st the far-fetched 
ox, and imprison’d’st him in the volcanic Mexican 
mountain of Popocatapetl in Cotopaxi.” 


“When a twister, a-twisting, would twist him a twist, 
For twisting a twist, three twists will he twist; 
But if one of the twists untwists from the twist, 
The twist thus untwisting untwisteth the twist.” 


“Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round; a round 
roll Robert Rowley rolled round. Where rolled the 
round roll Robert Rowley rolled round?” 

“Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, 
in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb. If, 
then, Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, 
in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles through the thick of his thumb, see 
that thou, in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles, 
thrust not three thousand thistles through the thick 
of thy thumb.” 

“Villy Vite and vife vent on a voyage to Vest Vind- 
sor and Vest Vindham von Vitsun Vednesday.” 

“Bandy-legged Borachio Mustachio Whiskerifus- 
cius, the bald but brave Bombardino of Bagdad, 
helped Abormilique Bluebeard, Bashaw of Babel- 
mandeb, to beat down an abominable bumble of Ba- 
shaw.” 

“I saw Esau kissing Kate; 
‘The fact is, we all three saw; 
For I saw Esau, he nd me, 

u 


And she saw I saw Esau.” 





-—+o>— 
SETTLED. 
“Where boasting ends, there dignity begins,” 

says the author of the “Night Thoughts’—and we 
all believe him. There is a certain caricature of dig- 
nity, however, that does not begin where self-conceit 
leaves off. The two begin together, and are pretty 
much the same thing. For instance: 


Two of the school committeemen of a neighboring 
town got into a fierce argument. One said that a man 
sits down, while the other was equally sure that he 
sets down. Seeing that there was no hope of coming 
to an agreement, they decided to leave it to the chair- 
man of the board. 

That dignitary heard the arguments advanced on 
either side. He then hemmed three times, swallowed 
his Adam’s apple twice, inflated his chest till he 
looked like a pouter-pigeon, and delivered himself 
thus: “Gentlemen, you are both wrong. You don’t 
say a man sits down, nor sets down; you say he sot 
down. And now let us go on with the examination 


of applicants for the vacancy in the high school. 
They’ve got to be mighty spry if they pass my cate 
chising! ” 
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For the Companion. 
BOTTLES. 


One day late in the fall, when the cold weather 
was beginning to come, the sitting-room door flew 
open in a way that made mamma wonder if 
somehow a lively little breeze hadn’t got into 
the house. 

Sure enough! But the : 
breeze had blue eyes and 


| 


THE YO 





it came time for Milly to go home. And, be- | 
cause the little folks teased so hard, mamma | 
said Ava might go with her and stay “just a 
little while.” 

That was how it happened that the bottles were 
forgotten. Ava’s ideas of a little while were very 
large ideas indeed; and it was beginning to grow 
dark when she got home, and tea was almost 
ready, and Mary was filling cranberry tarts, and 
needed a good deal of watching. 

And after tea it was quite dark and Ava’s bed 
time, besides. 

But next morning—Oh dear! Can’t you guess 
what happened when Ava ran out with her little 
basket to empty her bottles and pack them. Don’t 
you know, without my telling it, that all of those 
poor little lamps—every single one—had cracked 
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| water and putting them on a shingle-shelf, until and shivered and broken, and that when Ava took ! 


them in her warm little hands, they fell in pieces, 
leaving only bottle-shaped bits of ice? 

In a mom nt of time a curly, golden head was 
buried in mamma’s lap. 

“O mamma! mamma!” sobbed Ava, “Jack 
Frost has broken all my bottles, don’t you b’lieve! 
all my b-bottles, mamma, every one!” 

And mamma, when she heard all about it, 
didn’t laugh; she didn’t tell Ava she ought to 
have known better, or that her little while at 
Milly’s house shouldn’t have been such a long 
one. She said,— 

‘“‘Never mind, dear; I think we can find more. 
But”—— 

And then she took the drooping, tearful little 
maid on her lap, and gave her her very first les- 


son in natural philosophy. Mie Oy Bs 


















(NUTS TO CRACK} 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
ACROSTIC RIDDLE. 


1. The nymphs whose councils wise 


i a (the mystic 
writers tell) 


Rome’s second king en- 





rosy cheeks and fly-away f 
curls, and it answered to 
the name of Ava. 

“What is wanted now, 
dear?” asked mamma, 
with a smile. 

“QO mamma!” the little 
girl panted forth, breath- 
lessly, ‘‘Mr. Fellows will 
buy bottles, little ones and 
big ones, mamma, and 
give a cent apiece, andcan’t 
I pick up all I can, and you 
get me some out of the 
med’cine closet, you know, 
*cause there’s such a many 
there? and I’Jl wash ’em 
out and sell ’em, and get 
a whole lot of money,— 
and— and I'll give some 
to Vernie Dyer to get a 
new pair of shoes, if you 
will, mamma, ’cause hers 
are so old, you know. 
Please, please, mamma!” 

Mamma laughed, and 
thought a minute. I don’t 
believe she could say no 
to the wee maid, with the 
bright, eager face and little 
fluttering hands. At any 
rate, she didn’t. 

“JT don’t care,” she said. 
“Find all the empty vials 
you have a mind to, dear. 
Only, if you break one, 
don’t cut your fingers with 
the glass.” 

“Oh yes’m, I won't!” 
cried Ava. ‘‘Will you look 


in the med’cine closet, 
mamma ?” 
“There are no empty 


bottles there, I think,” 
said mamma. 

Ava gave a little sigh. 
She wasn’t quite satisfied. 

“But there are lots with 
only a teenty-tonty mite 
in,” said she. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you” 

And then mamma laugh- 
ed in earnest, at the idea 
of mixing the liniments 
and cough-balsams. 

“‘T don’t believe I could,” 
said she. ‘* Run away, 
dear. I guess you’ll find 
plenty of vials.” 

And so she did. Her 
bright eyes went spying 
intoevery nook and corner. 
Up in the shed-chamber 
she found a whole salt-box 
full! Then what a jubilee 
there was! 

“T counted ’em, and 
there’s thirty-three!” Ava 
cried, skipping in to tell 
mamma about it. ‘And 
maybe, if I wash ’em 
cleaner than any, Mr. Fel- 
lows will give me more 
than a cent apiece, and 
I'll give Vernie Dyer half 
to buy her shoes, and 
then [ll buy a_ locket 
like auntie’s, only littler, 
and a book for you, 
mamma, and some candy, 
and—can I go this afternoon to sell ’em, mam- 
ma?” 

“T’ll see,” said mamma, and that was as good 
as yes any time. 

But Ava didn’t go to sell her little stock of 
bottles that afternoon, for right away after dinner 
Milly Dixon came to play with her. 

“TI can stay two hours,” said Milly. 

Two hours seemed a nice long time, and the 
little friends paid visits and had tea-parties till 
they were tired of such fun. Then they put on 
their hoods and went outdoors, and Milly found 
an old oil-can. 

“Oh, let’s fill this with water and play ’twas 
kerosene oil,” said she, ‘and play fill lamps.” 

“Oh, so we will!” cried Ava; “and have my 
bottles for lamps! Won't that be fun ?” 

So they worked away, filling the bottles with 
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abled to reign so long 
and well. 
2. The valiant Spartan king 
who Persiu’s hosts de- 
4 fied; 
Three days he held the 
bloody pass, and still 
contending died. 


- The citadel renowned, 
where waved brave 
Hector’s plume ; 

Old Homer sang its ten- 
years’ siege, and Virgil 
told its doom. 

- The ruler of the 
Palmyra’s 
queen, 

Until Aurelian’s eagles 
changed the splendors 
of the scene. 


one 


East, 
martial 


o 


- The captive bound on Cau- 
causus, once sang what 
ancient Gre - 

And how Jove'’s wingéd 
servant did his mas- 
ter’s vengeance wreak? 





5. Whom Cwsar loved too 
well, —for he, when 
fate was nigh, 

Consented with his foes— 
and fell at Philippi. 


7. He who at Leuctra won 
the glorious day ; 

At Mantinea too—but fell 
amid the fray. 


a 


. Boasting its hundred 
yates, what city of the 
Nile 

Was once the prey of Cy- 
rus’ son, and now a 
mouldering pile ? 

. The twelve laborious tasks 
what son of Jove 
achieved, 

Whose spirit after death 
Olympic joys received? 

When these nine names 

you’ve fairly guessed, 

Their letters prime will give 

the rest,— 

A name that long in Eng- 

land’s story 

Dispensed her power and 

shared her glory. 

A. SIBLEY CAMPBELL, 


2. 


TRIANGLE. 


1 
13 2 
know/s au 
h * 
eR tRCAS URC, Rte 
en ercres s 
Spiced weirs 
Md 22* * kk RR RR RO] 
and Seasoned QB KKK RRR RR YD 
1, A vowel. 
RIC t, 13,2, A masculine nick- 
I , 
tempt nid to 3, A feminine nick- 
name. 


15 to 4, Coverings. 

16 to 5, The cuttle-fish. 

17 to6, The exclusive right 
of trade. 

Is to7, A fabulous animal. 

19to8, A soft ointment. 

20 to 9, Composition. 

21 to 10, Freed from a 
charge. 

22 to 11. A modern 
graphical name. 

23 to 12, Excessively. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, a church festival occur- 
ring on Noy. 1. 

13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 28, another name for 
the same. 
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Answers to Puzzles in 
Oct, 21st. 








For the Companion. 
OLD BETTY. 


Old Betty was a crow, as black as could be. 

Ed got her and Tom out of a nest down by the 
swamp, but Tom got drowned in the hogshead by 
the back door when he was little. 

Betty was very cunning, and amused us all by 
her droll tricks. 

She always followed father when he went to 
walk, and when she was tired, would perch herself 
on his shoulder, and talk to him—in her fashion. 
| When the potatoes were being dug, she worked 
| hard, picking up all that were small enough for 
|her to handle, and dropping them into father’s 

basket. 
Bat what she liked best was to scare the heus. 
She would pereh in some hidden place until 





they were all pecking round in front of the barn, | 
then, uttering a loud ‘‘caw,” would fly over their 
heads near to the ground. 

They always ran squawking under the barn, 
while she flew back to her hiding-place and 
waited for them to come out. 

When cold weather came she flew away again 
to the sunny South. 

In the spring a crow built her nest near the 
barn, and we always supposed it was old Betty. 

When the chickens were hatched and her little 
ones began to clamor for food, she would follow 
a chicken almost into the shed-door. 

Father shot her, and destroyed her nest and 
young ones; but it seemed to me almost like kill- 
ing an old friend, and Brother Ed actually made 
a little coffin and buried her, with a stone at the 
| head. E. H. 
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For the Companion, 


BREAKING AWAY FROM TOBACCO, 


A correspondent writes as follows : 
tobacco for about twelve years, and would like very 
much to stop using it. But it has taken such a hold 
on me that when I cease using it for two or three days, 
I break down, and am unfit for work. I am affected 
like one broken down with malaria, chills and fever. 
Now is there anything that such a one could chew 
which would keep the throat and mouth moist, and 
in time destroy all taste for the weed?” 

This difficulty in leaving off the use of tobacco is 
natural. The drug effects such a change in the 
whole working machinery of the system that the 
sudden withdrawal of the narcotic arrests its proper 
action, or throws it into a very peculiar morbid condi- 
tion. It is the same with opium and arsenic. If one 
leaves off his wonted use of arsenic, there will be loss 
of appetite, burning in the stomach, spasms in the 
throat, difficulty of breathing, and constipation, but 
on resuming the drug, all these symptoms will cease. 
Such nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, mental depression, 
and general prostration follow the withholding of 
opium that the man of the strongest will is often 
unable to break the chains that bind him without 
medical aid. 

There is a difference, 


“T have chewed 


however, in the 
ent persons, as there is a difference 
the tobacco on them. 


case of differ- 
in the effects of 
These effects are greatly worse 


in brain-workers, the highly cultivated, and men of | 


nervous temperament, and it is in just these classes 
that we find most of those who seek deliverance from 
the noxious habit. 
developed nervous organization, tobacco is more 
harmful than to any other nation. 

What answer, then, shall we give our suffering cor- 
respondent ? 

Simply this, that probably his wisest, surest and 
cheapest course would be to put himself for the time 
into the hands of & good physician, just as if his 
symptoms had no connection with tobacco. He needs 
medical aid, and he needs aid just suited to his indi- 
vidual peculiarity. 

We add, however, that for something to take the 
place of the accustomed quid, and also to act as a 
tonic on the stomach and system generally, we know 
of nothing better than simple chamomile. Let him 
get a quantity of the dried flowers and take a few 
from time to time through the day. 





SHOEING HORSES. 


No doubt many readers are familiar with the opin- 
ion of J. S. Wood, the naturalist, that horses do not 
need shoeing at all under any circumstances. This 
seems reasonable when we reflect that it is only within 
a few centuries that shoeing them has been practised. 

But the horse was domesticated earlier than we can 
learn from history, and it is not likely the roads were 
any less steep or free from stones then than they are 
now. There are yet many countries in which horses 
and mules are driven over the hardest and steepest 
roads without ever wearing a shoe. 

It would be a matter of curious interest to learn 
whether the long continuance of this practice has 
had the effect to lessen the natural hardness of the 
hoof, as it might do according to the theory of Darwin, 
so that now the shoe is a needed protection. 

But leaving this point unsettled, it may be a ques. 
tion whether our method of setting the shoe is the 
very best in the world. The smithy is a familiar 
object in the picture of the country village. We 


envelope | 


margin of | 





To Americans, with their highly | 


tied between four of these posts, and these each in | 
rotation would receive a leg.”’ 

To show how strongly rooted in popular prejudice 
are many foolish fancies in regard to the care and 
treatment of domestic animals, a traveller in Persia 
gives his observation upon the donkeys employed in 
the baggage-trains of that country. 

“They were always heavily laden, staggering under- 
neath their loads, and always all of them with their 
nostrils slit up for five or six inches on each side. | 
What a fashion! 

***Why cut so?’ I asked Ali. 

***Persian tink donkey get plenty wind so,’ he said; 
in fact, a scheme to let his lungs have more play!” 

icici eens 
TRAGEDY OF THE ALPS. 

In the Narican Alps, or the Hohe Tauern, as the 
Germans call them, lying between the Austrian prov- 
inces of Salzburg and Carinthia, stands Great Glock- 
ner, one of the highest and most commanding of all 
the Alps. Its summit is twelve thousand four hun- 
dred and thirty-one feet above the sea, and its ascent 
is a noteworthy feat among the climbers of the Alps, 
for the reason that its slopes are lined with a slippery 
mica schist, which makes the footing very treacher- | 


ous. 


. 


On the 25th of last June, the Margrave Alfred 
Pallavicini, an officer in the Austrian army, thirty- 
eight years old, an athlete and a skilled mountain- 
climber, left Vienna with M. Crommelin, an attaché 
of the legation of the Netherlands at the Austrian 
Court, to make the ascent of Glockner. They were 
_— at the foot of the mountain by two guides, and 
yegun their climb. They had promised to return to 
Vienna by the 2d of July, and when that date passed 
without their return, search was made for them. 

It was found that they had, at a place upon the 
mountain called Glocknergrad, left their bags and a 
considerable part of their provisions, evidently in 
order to make the ascent of the highest peak unen- 
cumbered. Their tracks were to be found for a cer- | 
tain distance, and then, upon the brink of a precipice, 
these traces came to an end. It was plain that the 
| whole party, tied one to another, as is customary in 
the Alps, had fallen over. 
| So fearful was the abyss into which Pallavicini and 
his comrades had plunged, and so inaccessible the 
| whole region, that several days elapsed before their 
bodies were found. But at last the mangled remains 
of Crommelin and the two guides were discovered. 

What had become of Pallavicini? 

Still further search was made, and at last his body, 
too, was found. The wounds which he had received 
in the fall from the tremendous height evidently had 
not been fatal; he had bound them up, and had set 
out to work his way to human habitations. It was a 
long, painful and hopeless task, for everything about 

| him indicated that Pallavicini had at last died of 

| hunge r. 





| 


— 


HIS LETTER. 


Summer visitors to little towns shut off from rail- 
way and telegraphic communication sorely miss their 
daily papers, the delivery of their ail, and the oppor- | 
tunity they have in cities of purchasing anything they 
| may need at a moment’s notice. 


A gentleman spending the summer near a sleepy 
little village walked two miles to the post-office one 
sultry afternoon, anxiously expecting the arrival of 
an important letter. To his surprise he found the 
office closed. ! 

“Where is the postmaster?” he asked of a small 
boy basking i in the sunshine of the — steps. 

“He’s gone a-fishin’,”’ was the re 

“What! Gone fishing, and close 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, well, civil-service reform is needed here. 
What do people do who want their letters? 

“Wait till they git ’em, I reckon, sir.” 

“Isn’t there any way of getting into the office?” 

“Oh, Lreckon you kin h’ist a winder and crawl in 
and look for yourself. Folks does that sometimes 
when they’re in a hurry for their mail.” 

And that was what the gentleman finally did, being 
assured that the postunnster “wouldn't care a bit.’ 


Th the post-office?” 


> 


| JUMBO AND THE SOLDIERS. 


| 


A menagerie was recently moving slowly along the 
road near Portsmouth, England, when the largest 
elephant of the caravan, who is known as Madam 

Jumbo, escaped from her keeper, and charged upon a 
| military barrack that stood by the road. 


She seized with her trunk the sentinel who stood at 
| the gate, and threw him at full length on the ground, 
without hurting him in the least, and then triumph- 
| antly entered the parade-ground within the barracks 
at a grand trot. The three hundred soldiers who were 
drilling in the enclosure were so much astonished and 
alarmed at the appearance of so strange an enemy, 
that they broke ranks and took to flight in every di- 
rection. The elephant proceeded to attack a tank filled 
with water, part of which she drank, and upset the 
rest. Then she charged upon a bin filled with potatoes 
for the soldiers, and ate up the potatoes. 

Having satistied her hunger and thirst, and put a 
battalion of soldiers to route, Madam Jumbo allowed 
herself to be captured, and contentedly resumed her 
place in the caravan, to the great relief of the sol- 
| diers. 





| a 
“LIKE MAMMA.” 


| <A pretty illustration of one little boy’s 


ideal mother 
occurs in the following anecdote: 


A lady riding in a street-car saw a little boy whom 
she knew. 

“So you have a little sister, Willie?” she remarked, 
| pleasantly. “Is she a pretty baby?” 

“She looks just like mamma,” was the smiling an- 
swer. 

“What do you call her?” asked the lady. | 

“She’s named after mamma,” answered the little 
fellow, promptly. 

Everybody was smiling, and to relieve the lady’s 
embarrassment, a friend inquired the color of the 
baby’s hair. 

“It’s the same 
timidly. 

A gentleman who had been amused by the dialogue 
asked the wee man if the new little sister was a good 
baby. 

“Yes, ov,” 
like mamma!” 


color as mamma’s,”’ he responded, 





was the prompt reply. “She is just 


| has so increased in size that we now issue 





Every COMPANION reader should consider carefully 
“Earning Pocket Money.” See ad. in COMPANION, Oct. 21. 








bee leat 

Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger 

than glue. All druggists recommend it. [Adv. 
SCENE “ett co 


: Ae | 

For beauty, for comfort, for improvement of the 
skin, use only Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all drug- 
gigts and fancy goods dealers, [4dv. 


> - 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca is an invaluable remedy for all exhaustive states of 
the nervous system, caused by excessive mental work. 


eieliet eaate 

Why do mothers and wives risk their domestic hap- 
piness and their children’s future health by using cheap 
and unwholesome Flavoring Extracts, when they can 
buy, and should insist upon having, Burnett’s? [Adv. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
= Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
tthe world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 
(ER EE RTT SS TTS 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c, 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and | 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior | 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—2ic., 50c., $1. 
as A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,”’ sent free on application. 
VELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


- @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass. 
OUR CATALOGUE 













































it in two parts. 

PART 1 contains STAMPING PATTERNS 
ONLY, and comprises about 200 pages, 9x 
11 inches, showing design, size and price 
of nearly 5000 of the newest designs, most 
of which are original with us. 

PART 2 contains illustrated instructions 
for Kensington Painting, Lustre Painting, 
Lava Work, Tapestry Painting, Drawn 
Work, Honiton and Point Lace Making, 
Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue 
Flower-Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alli- 
ance Embroidery, etc., etc., with numerous | 
engravings showing all that is newest and | 
best in Fancy Work .and Novelties in Deco- | 
ration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. | 


Bentley's Art Needlework, |: 


12 West 14th Street, New York. | 


In ordering, please mention whether | 
PART 1 or PART 2 is wanted. 
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“Th best meneiee: ublished.” 
- a __Middteport (N. ¥.) Mail. 


cz NOW IS THE TIME FOR CLUBS. 


PETERSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 


3@> CHEAPEST, YET BEST. ~£% 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1887. 
G2 A SUPPLEMENT will be given in ever: tA gona > 
1887, containing a full-size pattern for a lady y "s or childs 
dress, the ver: y latest fashion out. Every subscriber will 

receive, during the year, twelve of these. 
PETERSON'S MAGAZINE is the best and cheapest of 
the lady’s-books. It gives more for the money, combines 
reater merits, and has, in consequence, a larger circu- 
ation than all the others combined. It gives 
THE BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
BEST COLORED FASHIONS, 
BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
BEST AND LATEST DRESS-PATTERNS, 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST COOK-BOOK, MUSIC, Ete. 
Its immense circulation and long-established reputa- 
tion enable its proprietor to distance all competition, 
Its stories, novelets, etc., etc., are the best published 
anywhere. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHIONS! 


“PETERSON’S” is the only magazine that gives these- 
They are TWICE THE USUAL SIZE, and are unequaled for 
beauty, are the latest Paris styles, printed from steel- 
plates, ‘and colored by hand, 


TERMS (always in advance), $2.00 A YEAR. 





g@- UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


A principal premium for getting up clubs for 1887 will 
be a superb quarto volume, bound in patent morocco, 
gilt, and illustrated with steel engravings of beautiful 


women. This superb affair will be called the “Book of 
Beauty.” Other premiums, however, are offered, as thus: 
With the “Book of Beauty,” 
9 Copies for $3. 50 one a lary ge-size ste 1 engr saving, 
fo framing (20 inches x 27 in.), 
3 “ % “Mamma’s Dar ling.” to the per- 
son getting up the club. 
j With 3 t f the 
4 Copies for $6. 50 wei By S Tai, on & preusines 
6 “ “ Q, 00 to the person getting up the 
club. 

: With bot tra f th 
5 Copies for $8.00 Magazine for 1887, and the "Book 
Beauty,” or the large steel 
7 “s “ 10 HI} engraving, “Manma’s Darling,” 
to the person getting up the club. 
For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements. 
Address, postpaid, mentioning the Fouth’s Companion, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith. 





THE IMPROVED 





BURNER 


Give - alight of 60 Candle nawer. or to Seven 

rdinary Burners, and will y lamp. This 
= ner has been much improved, R..’ is reyond question 
the best and gives the largest light of any lamp or burn- 
erever made. Asa reading lizht it has no equal, being 
of wonderful softness and brillianey . Send for circular. 
Price, Burner rt Cc Trt: $1.2 RAPH 
M’E’G CO., 82 Church Street, New York; 
CHICAGO, 110 pty St. | BosTon, 66 Devonshire St. 








IVERS%POND 


' PIANOS 


EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT IN 


Don’t Purchase till you have Written Us. 


WE CAN GIVE IMPORTANT INFORMATION, 


EKighty-nine of our Pianos have been sold to & 
New England Conservatory of Musie during the on 
five years, and are in constant use at that, the leading 

collége of its kind in the world. Our Pianos are also 
oe nsively —_ by schools and colleges throughout 
the United Sta 

Our Pianos are > thoroughly first-class, 


Prices the Lowest that such Pianos can be Sold for. 


ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Pianos sent on approval to any part of the country, to be returned, freights both ways at our expense, if 


unsatisfactory on examination and trial. 


If about to purchase, don’t fail to write for full information and “Companion Catalogue,” to 


IVERS & POND PIANO 


CO., 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 











‘DAINTY BOOTS 


Can be preserved only by using a blacking 
that contains no acid or shellac; 


that will 





. : . —- 
easily recall the village blacksmith as taking the 


horse’s foot in his lap and holding it there by main HIS “EGGICASHIN.” 

strength while he is fitting and nailing the shoe.) Gratitude is a noble sentiment, but there may be 
This always seems a tiresome operation for both beast | times when the person who receives it may not find in 
and workman. The want of a common conscious- 
ness between the two to the work constantly renders 
the weight and the support unsteady. 

The same method is not pursued all the world over. 
An English writer, describing scenes in Russian com- 
mon life, says that, in that country, ‘‘a comical way, 
indeed, they have of shoeing. A line of seven or 
eight horses stood outside the shop, waiting in turn 
to be shod, each with a leg strapped up to a post, in 
readiness there to be operated upon. Each horse was | 


it unalloyed delight. A school-boy leaving his “native 
heath’ was deeply grieved at parting with his teacher. 

On arriving in his new home, he wrote to her as fol- 
lows: 


“hawgtown, febwary the Steenth. 
DEEAR TEECHER,—I want to thank yo for Wat Yo 
have dun for Me in Gitting Me my eggicashin. Hadd 
it nought been for Yo I would nought now be abbeli 
to right and Spel and Use Capitol Leters. 
Your Schollar, 
Jim HIcKs.” 


not crack and scale; that will preserve the leather and render it perfectly ‘pliable ; and 
that will give a Jet Black lustrous polish. There is but one blacking made that answers 
all these conditions satisfactorily, and when you buy again ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 
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For the Companion. 


DUTIES OF A LOCOMOTIVE FIREMAN. 


By an ex-Locomotive Fireman. 


Of the thousands of readers of the Companion | 


who have made journeys by rail, how many ever 
bestow a thought on the smoke-begrimed men 
who govern the engines, or know anything of 
their work ? 

In one respect, the management of a locomotive 
is like seamanship, inasmuch as it can only be 
learned by practice and experience, but with this 
difference, so far as outsiders are concerned: A 
passenger on a vessel at sea, if he has a taste for 
knowledge in that direction, can at least form 
some idea of the sailor’s business by observation, 
while on the railroad the engineer and fireman 
occupy the engine to themselves. Consequently 
a passenger, even if so inclined, cannot observe 
them at their work. 

The writer, having followed the business of a 
locomotive fireman, proposes to give the readers 
of the Companion a view of the duties to be per- 
formed, and of some of the hardships and dan- 
gers to which locomotive firemen are exposed. 

It is a more difficult matter to fire a locomotive 
well than might be supposed. It is not like stand- 
ing on the solid ground and shovelling coal into 
the furnace of a stationary engine, neither is it 
sufficient to simply get the fuel into the fire-door ; 
but it must be placed to the proper spot, the ob- 
ject aimed at being to keep a thin, even fire, allow- 
ing no part of the grate surface to become bare, 
neither too much to be put in any one place. 

A beginner, even if he knows where the fire 
needs coal, usually finds it no easy matter to get 
it there when the train is running at a high speed, 
as a locomotive does not ride as easy as a coach, 
but goes jumping and swaying along, sometimes 
making it difficult for even an old fireman to keep 
steady on his feet. This is why railroad mén so 
frequently have a peculiar gait, similar to the 
rolling gait of the sailor, and this constant jolting 
is perhaps as fatiguing as the work itself. 

We will suppose a train about to pull out of a 
station, the engine with plenty of steam up, and 
everything ready for the journey. The fireman 
first puts in a good fire, for, no matter if the pres- 
sure is high enough at starting, it will fall rapidly 
(“go back,” the fireman says) as soon as the en- 


gine commences working, unless sustained by | 


fresh fuel, as the steam space of a locomotive- 
boiler is small compared to the size of the cylin- 
ders, and the engine must make steam as fast as 
she uses it. 

If the fireman knows the road, his engine, and 
what kind of a train she is pulling, he will know 
when she will need another fire without looking 
at the steam-gauge; but if not, he observes 
whether the engineer has the reverse-lever ‘*down 
in the corner,” using much steam, or “hooked 


up,” using little; also the amount of opening of | 
the throttle, the sound of the “exhaust,” whether | 


the pumps or injectors are working or not, etc.,— 
and thus forms an idea of what will be required. 

He glances at the gauge, and the instant it starts 
back, or, if possible, just before, throws in ‘‘an- 
other fire.” It is easier to keep steam up to the 
proper point than to raise it after it goes back. 
Scooping up a shovel of coal, he draws it forward 
with his right hand, while with his left he grasps 
the chain by which the fire-door is operated, pulls 
the door open, and with a peculiar glancing stroke 
of the shovel, scatters the coal nicely over the 
spot where it is needed, closing the door again as 
he reaches for another shovel of coal. The door 
must be kept closed as much as possible to keep 
out cold air. 

Usually from three to five shovelfuls at a time 
is sufficient for a fire, and that may take the en- 
gine two miles, more or less, depending a great 
deal on the grade and the weight of train, but 
also on the weather, the condition of the road, 
and other things, all of which the fireman must 
understand in order to do good work. The skilful 
fireman aims to keep the pressure as near uniform 
as possible and just under the blowing-off point, 
which is usually one hundred and forty pounds 
to the square inch—a terrible power. 

Except in going down grade, however, but a 
very few minutes elapse between any two fires, 
and in making a run for a hill, or going up a long 
grade, the fireman ust keep the black smoke 
rolling all the time, and can hardly get coal in too 
fast. At such a time, at night, looking into the 
fire-box, it appears like gazing at the sun, while 
the roar, or “barking,” caused by the exhaust can 
be heard for miles. 

In the West, where coal is furnished to the en- 
gines in lumps just as it is mined, the fireman will 
have plenty to do between fires in breaking the 
coal up into pieces of the proper size with a ham- 
mer, for if coal of too large a size is used, it does 
not burn rapidly enough. 

Hammering coal, shovelling it in, an occasional 
shake at the grates, oiling the slide-valves when- 





‘dampers when going over bridges, ete., keep the! then the piece which remains attached to the | sleep, and out again at night in an eel-boat, with 
fireman busy ; and when doing nothing else, he is | crank-pin is thrown around rapidly by the re-| a flaming jack-light sending its blaze down into 


expected to watch the track ahead and the “tail- | volving wheel, and woe to him who happens to, the dark water. 


It was steady yet lazy work, 


end” of the train from his side of the engine (the | be on the seat above it, for it utterly demolishes | and Seth and his comrades, by dint of its monot- 


left). | 

Then as the ‘iron horse” drinks several thou- | 
sand gallons of water a day, his groom must get | 
out every thirty or forty miles and take water | 
into the tender from tanks placed near the track | 
at proper intervals along the road, a simple mat- 
| ter, but sometimes neither pleasant nor healthful, 
when he happens to be reeking with sweat and the 
air bitter cold, or a rain pouring. Less frequently 
he will take coal from “chutes” along the line, 
two or three tons at a time usually. 

In my remarks I have had reference to what is 
known as the standard American locomotive, or 
“eight-wheeler,” which is used for both passenger 
and ordinary freight-trains, the passenger-engine 
usually having larger driving- wheels, smaller 
cylinders, more brass-work, etc., but frequently 
the same engine is used for both purposes. 

When pulling a heavy freight-train it is aston- 
ishing the amount of coal one of these engines 
will consume. Seldom, indeed, is as little as four 
tons burned on one “run” with anything like a 
full train ; generally six to eight tons are required, 
and sometimes ten / 

Think of it! A large store-room can be kept 
heated the entire winter on two hundred bushels, 
or eight tons of coal, an amount which the loco- 
motive fireman often uses in one day. 

It does not look possible to consume such a 
quantity in one fire-box in so short a time, but 

























| such is the fact, 
| the tremendous 
| draft created by 
the exhaust 
steam when the 
engine is work- 
ing hard some- 
times pulling the 
fire out of the 
smoke-stack, un- 
\less the fireman 
| is careful to keep 
up the supply. 
Engines for ex- 
tra heavy freight 
work, such as 
ten-wheelers, 





HOW 


go 


the cab on that side. In fact, the dangers are 
numerous, and the pay for such service is small. 

Yet firiug has its brighter side, and it is curious 
what an attachment a man will conceive for a 
good engine to which he has become accustomed, 
coming to regard it as almost a thing of life and 
intelligence. 

The ‘‘iron horse” is a very fitting name. Many 
times in going up a long, steep grade, I have been 
impressed with the resemblance to a living crea- 
ture. As the work would become harder, the en- 
gineer would give more steam, causing a louder 
exhaust (puffing, outsiders call it), seeming ex- 
actly like the panting of some huge animal strug- 
gling for the top of a hill. 

The life is more exciting than many other kinds 
of trades, and few ever quit it except when crip- 
pled or broken down in health. 

A good-natured engineer will sometimes ‘‘fire” 
for a while and let his fireman run the engine, and 
also allow him to handle her when switching. 
Thus he gradually becomes familiar with the 
management of the engine, and keeps learning 
every day until by-and-by there is a vacancy, and 
the company “sets him up,” and gives him charge 
of a “mill” himself, and he goes forth holding 
the lives of hundreds in his hands. 

There are few engineers who do not feel their 
responsibility. A brave and heroic class of men 
are they; how brave and how heroic the public 
never knows and seldom con- 
siders except occasionally, when 
they read in the newspapers of | 
some fearful disaster averted or 
mitigated, where some poor 
fellow went to his death with 
his hand on the lever, volun- 
tarily living down his own life 
in order to save 
others. 

Oil-stains and 
coal-dust are | 
but skin-deep, 
and useful as 
locomotive en- 
gineers and 
firemen are as 
a class, they 


< 
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TO BUY A HOME AND PAY FOR IT. 


number individuals among them who are an honor , 
to mankind, and a credit to the human race. 
Junius P. LEACH. 
Or 


For the Companion, 
WOODLAND WIRES. 


The wires of cobweb that I see 
Stretched cunningly from tree to tree, 
For sylvan citizens are rife 
With all the news of woodland life. 
Along the wires in shade or sun 
The insect operators run,— 
And send, through signals swift and good, 
The telegrams of field and wood. 
WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 





HOW TO BUY A HOME AND PAY FOR IT. 


In Four PAPERS.—No. II. 


Seth Pellmar was a crabber in the little village 
of Quammoke, New Jersey The fishermen and 
crabbers liked to call Quammoke a village. But, 
in fact, there were only a dozen miserable shan- 








* moguls,” and 
*‘ consolidations,” consume 
more than this amount. 
At the end of the “run,” 
| Which is usually one hund- 
red to one hundred and 
| twenty - five miles, if the 
|train is to on, it is 
| taken by another engine, while the first one gets a | 
few hours’ rest before starting on her return trip. 
But the fireman is not always allowed to rest 
then. Tired as he may be, and liable to be called 
in an bour, if there is no ‘‘hostler” to take charge 
of the engine, he must perform the sweltering 
operation of knocking out the fire. 
When needed, he must draw supplies of tallow, 
oil and waste, and see that oil-cans are kept filled, 
| and that torches, steam and water-gauge lamps 
| and white and red lights are in order, filled and 
trimmed. 

The care of the head-light devolves on the en- 
gineer, but the fireman often voluntarily relieves 
| him. All brass-work of the boiler must be kept 
| scoured and polished, and the cab, boiler-jacket 
| and smoke-stack wiped; in fact, the cleaning of 
| all parts above the “running-board” is usually 
| done by the fireman, either while lying on some | 
| side-track for another train, or in time taken from 

| his hours needed for rest. 

| Ihave fired two hundred and sixty-eight miles 

| on three and one-half hours’ sleep, and such ex- 

| periences are common. 

| Many accidents are the result of men being 
driven in this manner until nature can stand no 

| more, and they must sleep. I went to sleep once | 
in broad daylight while running slowly through 
the streets of acity. The fireman is the groom, | 
and the engineer is the driver of the iron horse. 

From all this it will be seen that the position of | 


locomotive fireman is by no means an easy one, | gir] must cook, eat, sleep and work. Sarah, his 


| hut, with one room and a shed; rather cramped 


ties scattered along the shores of the estuary, and 
in through the salt marshes and pine woods that 
sloped down to the sea. 

Seth lived in one of these, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him. It was a log- 


quarters in which he, his wife, two boys anda 








|and that it requires something more than the | wife, was a tidy, hard-working little body, but 


| ability to handle a shovel like a mere coal-digger. 
| But there are dangers also, the most terrible, 
| perhaps, being the danger of collision. A bridge 
| may give way, or the engine jump the track, and 
| occasionally one explodes. 
Sometimes a water-glass will burst, filling the 
| fireman’s eyes with broken glass, or one or both 
of the heavy rods (the “‘side-rods’) which trans- 


not all her daily scrubbing could make the place | 
other than disorderly and wretched. Seth’s life | 
was hard enough, he thought. Through all the | 
quiet days from April to November he trudged up | 
| and down the inlet, the water to his knees, his | 
boat tied by a rope about his waist, his crab-net 
fastened to a long pole, ready to catch the many- 
legged ‘‘softs” and ‘‘busters” as they buried them- 


ever the engineer shuts off steam, dropping the | mit motion to the back drivers may break, and| selves in the sand. Then home for five hours’ | 


ony, seeing nothing but the same bright water 
and silent shores and comfortless hovels, began to 
think these were the world, and that any change 
in them was impossible. His only comfort, Seth 
said, was a drink of whiskey, ‘‘to warm him up.” 
It was strange how much oftener he needed to be 
warmed after he once began to drink. 

One day he came home with his face flushed by 
something else than liquor. Squire Fergus had 
been in Philadelphia, and brought back the plan 


| of a society by which each man could buy him- 


self a house. 

“Not an old cabin, like this, Sally,”’ said Seth, 
“but a house. Reg’lar stunner! Four rooms, 
garret and kitchen.” 

“Like them up to Yardville?” Sally's eyes 
widened, as these pretty cottages, which she had 
once seen, rose in her memory. They had been 
objects of envy to her ever since. 

‘Jes’ so. That’s the kind. White paint, green 
shutters, lightnin’-rods, flower-plots. All com- 
plete. Queen Victory needn’t ask better.” 

Sally turned to her wash-tub with a shrug of 
contempt and despair. ‘Pete Daggert paid five 
hunderd dollars fur one of them houses, an’ 
when’ll we hev five hunderd cents? Ef we had 
it, it ’ud go for apple-jack at the tavern!” 

“Ef I could engineer this thing fur you an’ the 
young uns, I’d do without whiskey,” said Seth, 
thoughtfully. 

‘“‘Would you try your best to get on ’thout it, 
Seth, so’s we might have our own home ?” and the 
poor weary woman looked up beseechingly at her 
husband. 

Seth tried manfully to ‘‘engineer” it. He took 
three shares in the Association when it was formed. 
This entitled him to a loan of six hundred dollars. 
But almost every man in Quammoke was a mem- 
ber, and also entitled to a loan. Every one of 
them meant to build houses like those in Yard- 
ville. Nothing else was talked of in the cabins or 
in the eel-boats. The carpenter, Job Smiley, went 
to Yardville for ideas, and came home with two 
or three plans of houses which would cost from 
four hundred to two thousand dollars. Seth cop- 
ied two of the first, with the estimates of cost, 
and he and Sally pored over them until the paper 
took on both the color and smell of crabs. 

The first (No. 1) was Job’s favorite for a cheap 
house. “Thar,” he said, ‘you hev two cham- 
bers, kitchen, settin’-room, an’ wide hall on one 
floor. Overhead, a comfortable garret suitable for 
the boys. That house’ll cost you under six hundred 
dollars. Lumber’s cheap here now, an’ so’s labor.” 

Seth gave him no answer until he had given 
hls mind to the matter for many days, then he 
spoke: ‘Ye’ll never build thet thar house, Job, 
for six hundred dollars, an’ [ll be let in fur no 
more. ’Sides, there’s a heap o’ waste in it. What 
does we want with a wide hall? An’ that thar 
chimley ? It'll on’y het two rooms.” 

“That’s a very pop’lar plan,” said Job. ‘“How- 
ever, what d’ye say to Number 2? You don’t 
want nothin’ snugger than that. You'll hev a 
garret thar that kin be made into two rooms for 
the children.” 

“Sally an’ I like that putty well,” said Seth. 
“But we don’t keer fur so much porch-room. 
An’ the chimley don’t het nothin’ but the kitchen. 
I—I hed an idee,”—and he fumbled in his pocket 
and drew out a dirty piece of paper covered with 
ink-marks, out of which Job contrived to make 
out this plan (Number 3). 

“Thar’s no room wasted in halls thar,” sug- 
gested Seth, ‘‘an’ the chimley’ll het the whole 
house. Up garret ye kin make two rooms. . An’ 
ye kin build the new house round the old chimley, 
too,” eagerly. ‘“That’ll save a big slice of expense.” 

Job was amazed to see these gleams of shrewd- 
ness and practical sense in the stupid crabber. 
But the new enterprise had roused and kindled all 
the intelligence that had so long been crushed in 
Quammoke under the lazy mode of life, the pov- 
erty and the whiskey. 

Seth wanted to take the first loan. 
bidding for it was spirited. The premium ran 
up to thirty per cent. Sally (who, with all the 
other women, was at the meeting) interfered. 
“Stop, Seth! We can’t afford that! It'll be 
cheaper next month.” 

But next month, and the next, it ran as high. 
On the fourth meeting Seth secured the loan of 
six hundred dollars at fifteen per cent. Ninety 
dollars was retained for the premium, and he was 
paid five hundred and ten dollars in cash. He 
carried it home, a proud and happy man. 

Job built their house, according to Seth’s plan. 
Seth and Sally kept a close watch over the ex- 
penditure of every dollar. The whole family 
wakened to a new life. They had their monthly 
dues to pay, of three dollars per month, besides 
thirty-six dollars per year (the six per cent inter- 
est for the loan). Seth worked hard. Sally took 
in washing when the summer boarders came to 
the village. Jim and Tom gathered nuts and ber- 
ries for these. Even little Jenny earned a dollar 
or two by selling the tiger-lilies that grew in the 
swamps. Not a drop of whiskey now came into 
the house. When the new house was finished, 
too, there was an urgent necessity upon them 
all to “fix it up,”—to make rag-carpets, buy 
white muslin for curtains, etc. Jim and Tom un- 
dertouk to put up shelves, and make unbarked 
cedar trellises over the windows, (Tom, by the 
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way, showed so much expertness at this work | that Julian had brought along against the wishes | Now,” said Julian, to his brother and confi- | pretty quadroon waiting-maid; and 
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James, who 


that it led at last to his learning the trade of a | of old Cy, who thought a bed of broken boughs | dant, ‘“‘we want to be fit for what’s coming. Don’t | had grandly thrown up the place under Govern- 


carpenter from Job). Seth spent his leisure time | 
in painting here and there, and in making a gar- | 
den. When the shrubs and vines had grown, 

there was no prettier home in Quammoke than the | 
Pellmars’, and certainly no happier family. 


+r 


SUSPENSE. 


Of all fierce tortures of the rack-bound mind, 

Whose dark commission's signed and countersigned 

by powers of hell, to wrench both soul and sense,— 
e stands supreme, the demon named Suspense ! 
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For the Companion. 
AN ORANGE HUMMOCK. | 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Julian could hardly remember the fine old times 
before the war, although it could not be said to be 
the tauit of his mother and his elder sisters, or of 
old Mammy Dinah, all of whom kept the legends 
of those times pretty constantly before his eyes 
and ears. The splendor, the company, the feasts, 
the slaves, all seemed to him the veriest idle story 
beside the fact of unvarying corn-bread and bacon 
now. 

The house was tumbling to pieces ; he wondered 
if there was a worse ruin in all Florida; the al- 
most boundless extent of the lands was unculti- | 
vated; the slaves were all gone. 

**I don’t see why we should be poor,” said Jul- 
ian, having made up his mind for a good square 
talk at last, “‘with all the land there is here.” 

*“‘That’s half the reason,” said his father. 

“But I thought that it was off the land people 
made their money.” 

‘When they already have money and the hands 
with which to cultivate land. It takes hands and 
it takes means to grow cotton and sugar. I can 
hardly be expected to go to work myself!” 

“Then,” persisted Julian, “why couldn’t we 
hire people, and pay them from the crop when it 
comes ?” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, 
my son.” 

“I know we have hundreds of acres of land, 
and if they were mine, I think that I could do 
something with them.” 

“You may do what you please with them,” 
said his father. ‘I give you carte blanche,” 
and he went back to the reading of his Congres- 
sional Record. Or at least he would have gone 
back, if Julian would have lethim. But Julian 
had not begun to talk without being very much in 
earnest, and now he meant to go through. 

“Well,” he said, laughing, ‘‘carte blanche is a 
good thing to have, but one needs some help to 
do anything with even that. I think if you will 
let me have the hummock in Okemolkokee Ever- 
glade, and will lend old Cy to Dandridge and 
me” 

“Old Cyrus! What would your mother do 
without him, and what would Rachel and Rebecca 
do? The only one of all the hands that has stayed 
faithful to us! You can do nothing without 
capital.” 

‘‘But Northern people come here, and seem sure 
of doing well. And we have the land they come 
to buy. That’s capital. If you lend old Cy to 
Dan and me, we won’t ask you for more, for we’ve 
been saving our odd pennies for this, and we've 
got enough to buy all the grafts we want, and 
Col. Burbeck will give us some besides.” 

“Grafts ?” said his father, pushing up his silver- 
bowed spectacles in perplexity. ‘Grafts ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What are you going to do with grafts ?” 

“Look at them,” said Julian, with a grin. ‘So 
I see you'll lend me Cy. What if Rachel went 
along with us ?” | 

**Your mother might not approve.” | 

**Mother’ll approve fast enough, [ reckon, when | 
we're getting five thousand a year.” | 

“Five thousand a year!” cried his father, let- | 
ting the Congressional Record fall. ‘Have you | 
gone daft, Julian ?” | 

*‘Well, father,” said Julian, with a great laugh, 
throwing back the dark curl that was always | 


dropping into his eyes, ‘I'll send for you to make | fore they finished, Cyrus left them and returned | 


us a visit on the big hummock in Okemolkokee | 
Everglade by-and-by, and then we'll see.” | 

“I don’t know about it; I don’t know,” said his 
father, picking up the scattered leaves of his cher- 
ished document. But Julian knew that his father 
would lend old Cy to Dandridge and himself, and 
he made his preparations for the enterprise, say- 
ing little or nothing. Rachel had already agreed | 
to come to them whenever they should send for 
her. | 
It was a week from that day that, with a pack | 
of simple provisions, with rifles, picks, hatchets 
and pruning-knives, and some twine hammocks 
in addition, Julian and his party started on their 
excursion, as they called it, Julian carrying on 
his back—greatly to old Cy’s disturbance, but, 
then, old Cy couldn’t carry everything himself—a 
bundle wrapped in moss, which he gayly declared 
they must save first in case of fire, for it was all 
their fortune. 

“Bress yer heart, honey,” said old Cy, ‘where's 
dis yer fire gwine ter be, onlest Mars’ Dan knocks 
my pipe onto a cypress-tree? An’ it’s so damp 
in dese yer swamps, ‘spect it'll put de pipe out any- 
how.” 

They made their beds that night in the ham- 
uiocks that they slung high in the boughs, and 


fit for a king, snakes or not. 

What a scene it was on which their eyes opened 
in the early morning! Cedars superb as the cedars 
of Lebanon, dropping great circles of shade, the 
huge live-oaks, trembling with webs and festoous 
of grey moss, that made sheets of diamonds as it 
swung in the sun, here and there a palm-tree, lift- 
ing its green crown in the clear air, and vistas into 
the rich verdure of the swamp beyond, gay with 
every color, and sweet with every scent of honey- 
suckle, vanilla, heliotrope, and great unknown 
flowers. 

In and out the thickets flashed wings like jewels ; 
scarlet flamingoes stood in the pools, the great 
white heron rose heavily, and little alligators, that 
looked as if they were living bronzes, crept up to 
sun themselves on the banks. 

After they had finished their frugal breakfast, and 
rolled their hammocks in the smallest knot they 
could make, they pushed on after old Cyrus, who 
knew the paths and by-paths to everywhere, and 
they were only a week on their way, adding to 
their larder game brought down by their rifles, 
before they came up from the swamp they had 
skirted, and found themselves on the big hum- 
mock of Okemolkokee Everglade. 


let’s waste any time. Dr. Yancey has books 
enough, and he’ll tell us what to read, and we’ll go 
| and see him and begin to get an education.” And 
so much of their plan as this they announced to 
the family. 
| I’m sure I don’t see what you can be thinking 
|about,” whimpered his sister Frarnie, ‘when 
we're all but starving.” 
But Rachel was the orly one who took hold of 
| the books with them, and labored along as near 
them as she could follow; and before the year 
| was out it was surprising how much those lads 
and the young girl had put into their memories. 
Twice a year Julian and Dan and old Cy and 
Darius went off on what their mother called their 
wicked and idle shooting, for which she didn’t see 
why their father was willing to spare them old Cy. 
But the father kept the secret. 
would make the mother happy enough by-and-by. 
Some years later, they set out early one morn- 
ing for the orange hummiock, the father having 
left a note for the mother, saying that he was 
going with the boys, and going to take Rachel. 
Nobody enjoyed the whole enterprise more than 
Rachel, who was a helpful little body, and knew 
|of countless methods of adding to their comfort 


They believed it | 


ment, anxiety to keep which had once nearly worn 
| his life out; and the two boys, who had forgotten 
| there was such a thing as a shop-counter or an 
| oyster-scow ; and Darius, grinning like a masque 
| and old Cy, hovering round Julian and Dandridge 
| as if they were the chief treasures of the family, 
and losing them, one lost orange-groves and all. 
| “Yes,” said the stately old gentleman, ‘yes, we 
are on the way to see the boys off to Europe, to 
give them the advantages of the best education. 
Splendid boys, sir,—deserve the best there is, and 
I am able to give it to them, and they shall have 
it. 

‘Am I still in the cotton business? Oh no; the 
cotton business left me with the war. I am largely 
interested in orange-growing. 

“My boys—fine young men—early turned their 
attention to the wild bitter orange on my waste 
| lands, and thanks to them,—I mean, thanks to 
| Julian and Dandridge there,—you will hardly be- 
| lieve it, but I receive more than ten thousand 

dollars a year clear profit from my orange- 
groves !” 

The steamer bore away over the old Spanish 

| main, to Gibraltar and Genoa, two promising 

young men, if young they might be called, when 





What a strange place it was, and what a wilder- | on the way. Her own comfort was secured by the nearly thirty. Ten years had changed their for- 
ness of wealth it looked to Julian! It was a slight | little donkey that Cy had borrowed of Dr. Yan- tune. The old hummock still blossoms and bears, 


elevation, but a few feet in all above the swamp, 
and its rich lands had become a forest of the bitter 


wild orange, at present of no good to anybody, | as we get there,” said Julian, ‘“‘and so has Mr. | 
| 
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except in its season of bloom, when the rapturous- 
ly delicious fragrance drifted for miles on the soft 
air. 

“We will explore a mile or two to-day,” said 
Julian, ‘cand mark the trees we think best to keep, 
and thin out all the others, the first thing we do.” 

It was a busy day they had of it, and many a 
busy day that followed, while they let sun and air 
into the great thicket, and, as far as possible, 


| saved trees in the regularity they would have had 


if set out in an orchard. Three or four times be- 
for provisions, the second time bringing his son 
Darius with him. And at last the wilderness was 
cleared, and every tree remaining in the first sec- 
tion had received the bud of the sweet orange, 
which had been the precious freight of Julian’s 
moss-wrapped bundle. 

“Now,” said Julian, ‘‘while these are accommo- 
dating themselves to the new circumstances, we 
will go ahead and clear out next year’s extension. 
I don’t know exactly how long this hummock 
is, but in time I mean to get all the worthless 
| growth cleared out of so much of it as belongs to 


father, if it’s ten miles, and every tree left grafted, | 


and we'll have every sort of orange that grows: 
the blood-red Maltese, the spicy little Mandarin, 
and all the rest. ‘This is better than standing be- 
hind counters or over desks, isn’t it, Dan ?” 

‘Heap sweeter work than picking cotton on the 
field, honey,” said old Cy. 

What a day it was to the boys and the old ser- 
vant when the whole orange forest, as far as eye 
could see, burst out in flower, with such a blos- 
soming as would have wreathed all the brides of 
the earth with snowy sprays, and whose rich, rare 
odors one would think might have sailed over the 
seas themselves, and penetrated foreign countries 
with their sweetness. 





| cey and on which she rode. 
| **You’ll have to be a lot of use, Rachel, as svon 


Father.” 

But when she did _ get 
there, she found as romantic 
a little hut, made of orange 
boughs, with two rooms in 
it, too, that the boys had 


made for her the last time 
they were there, as one could 
have out of a fairy story; 
and long before she reached 
the place she could have 
found the way by the odors 
blowing towards her; and 
when, all at once, the orange- 
forest—not any orange-grove 
or plantation, but the orange- 
forest — burst upon her in 
full gorgeous fruit she could 
have cried with rapture, only she knew her father 
liked to have her staid and quiet. But she knew 
she had come to help them gather their fortune, 
and all hands began at once. 
“We made avraft, you see, father,” said Julian, 
‘the last time we were here, too, and we can float 
| its and there is a raft tied up under the bushes 
there, and that will let us into the water ways to 
the St. John’s. If we sell our oranges well, we’ll 
have a better equipment next year. After that, 
patience, patience, father! When we’ve rafted 
down one lot we'll come back for the next. When 
those first old Spanish colonists, three hundred 
years ago, brought over a few orange shoots from 
| Seville, do you believe it ever once occurred to 
| them that such a forest as this would find a place 


>» 


| here? 


finished their voyaging and sold the last orange, 
| the boys went back with their father, and made 
| their mother a visit, and stopped all her reproaches 
| by telling her their story. Shortly after that, ma- 
| sons and carpenters and gardeners were at work 
} upon the house and the grounds; and then the 


boys had taken servants and mules with them, 


and had gone back to the Okemolkokee hum- | 


| mock, and Rachel, with her mother’s consent, had 
| gone along, to keep the mildew off, Dan said, 
| while they cleared out the hammock farther along, 


It was all as Julian said, and when they had | 


and becomes a richer income yearly, and is likely 
to do so until “‘the boys” are old. 


—~+>— 





| 
| EONS PAST AND TO COME. 
What countless zons Time has left behind, 
With dust of myriad lives on sea and shore! 
What countless zons loom, vast, shadowy, blind, 
Veiled mysteries of the unborn days before! 


| ———_————__+@r—_— 





For the Companion, 
THE LUMBERMEN OF THE SIERRAS. 
By William H. Rideing. 


Travelling northward among the mountains 
from Glenbrook on Lake Tahoe, we were appalled 
by the desolation which the lumbermen have left 
in their wake, clearing one tract of every sound 
tree, and then removing to another, and leaving 
behind them the hastily-built shanty which has 
sheltered them, and a litter of chips and decaying 
boughs. 

We rode for days through regions stripped bare, 
and strewn with fragments, where broad forests 
once existed. Here and there a pine or fir, that 
has been rejected on account of its infirmity, 
stands alone, and seems to grieve for its lost com- 
panions. 

As often as they move, the lumbermen build a 
new house and furniture, only taking the cooking 
utensils and bedding with them from the old one, 
which is left open to be blown down by the wind, 
crushed by the heavy winter snows, or occupied 
by anybody who comes along. Both the house 
and furniture are frail, and the latter consists in 
most cases of nothing more than two or three 
benches and a table made of rough timber. The 
house and its occupants are collectively called ‘‘a 
camp.” 

We put up one night at Marlette’s camp, which 
is under Prospect Peak. The men had come home 
when we arrived, but the cook was busy prepar- 
ing supper. He was a white man; most cooks in 
the Sierras are Chinese. 

We had pitched our tents, and were waiting for 
our own ration of bacon and bread, when a great 
clatter of hoofs and voices seemed to shake the 
mountains. Our mules pricked their ears with a 
startled air, and some of us might have suspected 
Indians had we not known that all the Indians of 
the Sierras are peaceable. 

There was a break in a neighboring wood, 
and out of this sprang a score of men, some 
mounted and some unmounted, who came towards 
us with the wildest yells, and at the greatest speed. 
A cloud of dust rose behind them, and the peaks 
echoed their shouts. A parcel of school-boys let 
out on a brisk autumn evening could not have 
been gladder than these big, rough lumbermen 
| were at the end of their day’s labor; and though 

it had been very hard, it had not exhausted them, 
the balsamic exhalations of the pines and the pure 
air of the mountains increasing one’s endurance 
wonderfully. 

After dark, we went into the cabin in which the 
men were eating. The long table was covered 
with dishes, and around it gathered as hungry a 

| crew as ever relished unlimited beefsteak, potatoes 
and onions. It was an excellent supper. Besides 
the more substantial things, there were pickles, 
fresh butter, hot bread, cake and tea. There were 
| candles, too, and a good deal of them must have 

















| grafting new trees and tending old ones, and read | got into the food, as one was stuck into the spout 
| their books at night, by the light of burning jof a coffee-pot, another into the neck of a syrup- 
pitch-pine knots, before the little hut in the centre | bottle, and another into a crack of the table. 
of their orange-trees, that seemed to bud and | Nobody minded this, however, and everybody ate 
| bloom as if they knew the work they were doing with the miraculous appetite of a giant. 
for the family that had two such sons, and such a | When supper was over and the table cleared, a 
daughter as Rachel, in it. tiddle was brought out, a very old and tuneless 
It was a half-dozen years later, that I met at | fiddle indeed, but its squeaking afforded the com- 
New Orleans a stately old gentleman, dressed | pany vast satisfaction, and stirred them to some 
faultlessly ; on his arm was a pale and gracefnl | extraordinary antics, which, as a matter of cour- 
lady whose face, happy and smiling though it) tesy rather than of fact, were called a dance. 
was, bore traces of old discontent and sorrow. | Some of the quieter men retired into corners, and 
There was a group of young people in the dis-| read, or wrote letters home. 
tance, busy over trunks and baskets and wraps,—| Home seemed to be very far away as we left 





Frarnie and Rebecca, and little Rachel, grown as_ the cabin and saw its little windows shining rud- 
tall and handsome as they, and their pert and dily in the dark night. The snowy peaks were ali 
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around, looking terribly lonely and massive under 
the star-lit California sky ; the pines were densely 
black; our own camp-tire cast off mysterious 
wreaths of smoke; but the little settlement of 
men took some of the sadness away from the 
scene. 

The lumbermen work in the mountains until 
winter drives them to the lowlands. Their wages 
are about fifty dollars in gold and board a month. 
Many Chinamen are also employed, but they are 
not treated so well as the whites. They live in 
camps by themselves, and rude as the cabins of 
the Americans are, theirs are ruder. Four or five 
logs laid on top of one another make the walls of 
John Chinaman’s mountain house, and three holes 
answer for door, chimney and window. 

Various devices are used in transporting the 
wood from the mountains to the saw-mills. I was 
riding through the Truckee Cafion one day, when 
a cloud of spray rose from the river above the 
shrubs on the brink, and I was in some per- 


plexity as to the cause of it before I discovered a | 


sign-board cautioning passers-by to “look out for 
the logs.” A trough or slide extended down the 
cafion-wall, which was almost perpendicular; it 
was bound with iron bands that shone like bur- 
nished silver, and down this the logs were shot 
with great velocity into the water, which floated 
them to Truckee town. 


The fact that the trough crossed the road, and | 


that a traveller might be much startled by the 
sight of a pine-tree, four or five feet in diameter, 
suddenly rushing under his horse’s nose, made no 
difference to the lumbermen, who by this simple 


contrivance were saved the trouble of hauling the | 


wood. 
When a wagon is used for conveying logs it is 


of the peculiar kind shown in our illustration, 


which represents the largest load ever transported 
in California,—some seventeen thousand cubic 
feet. The wheels are circular sections of the 
pine, convex in shape and bound with broad iron 
tires. The draught animals are oxen. 

At one point two steam railways are used ex- 


clusively in the transportation of lumber at a | 


height as great as that of Mount Washington. 

The flumes are V-shaped troughs, through 
which the wood from the saw-mills is floated to 
the plains. Sometimes they are laid down the 
mountain-side, and then they are bridged over 
deep chasms on trestle-work supports. One of 
them is over forty miles long, and cost nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars to build. The 
current of the water is considerable, and takes the 
wood from the summit to the railway connecting 
with the mines at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour. 

The large number of men, the enormous capital 
and the ingenious appliances used make the lum- 
ber business of the. Sierras very interesting; but 
no one can help regretting the havoc it is causing 
in the lovely country around Lake Tahoe. 
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A STOKER’S LIFE. 


Passengers on an ocean steamer know little about 
the lives of the stokers, who shovel coal into the ship’s 
furnaces. ‘Crossing over in the Cephalonia of the 
Cunard Line this summer,” says a correspondent, ‘I 
was leaning on the starboard bow one evening, when 
a black figure came out of some hole which leads to 
the dark regions below all the decks, and leaned over 
the rail near me. 


“He looked like an imp from the kingdom of Pluto. 
He had on an indescribable suit of clothes, if it ma 
be called a suit, and he was actually dripping wit 
black sweat. 

“There was something very mournful and yet re- 
signed in the man’s face, whose red eyes looked out 
from their sooty frame-work like two partially extin- 
guished coals. 

“We were soon chatting freely; that is to say, I 
asked questions, and he answered, with a slight for- 
eign brogue, which I shall not attempt to reproduce. 
He told me he was one of the eighteen or twenty fire- 
men, and had just come up to get a breath of air. 

««*How much coal does this ship burn in a day?’ 


“ ‘Well, sir, about eighty ton. If we forced her to | 


go fifteen knots an hour, as she is built to go, it would 
take nearly twice that. Some of the New York 


steamers burns two hundred tons a day. They makes | 


the voyage to oe in seven days.’ 

«It must be hard work. Your work, I mean.’ 

« *Yes, sir’ (modestly). ‘No man knows how hard 
till he tries it, sir.’ 

‘«*How many hours a day do you have to shovel?’ 

“*Well, sir, I goes on at four o’clock to-morrow 
mornin’ an’ works till eight bells, eight o’clock, you 
understand. That’s four hours. Then I comes up to 
breathe an’ get a bite of somethin’, an’ the second 
gung goes on for four hours. They knocks off, an’ 
the third gang goes on. That brings me on agin at 
eight bells, four o’clock in the afternoon. You see, I 
puts in eight hours a day, four hours at a time.’ 

‘It must be hot down there?’ 

« «Tt’s an awful place, sir. One hundred and forty 
degrees where I work, raking out ashes. Takes a 
young man to stand that, sir.’ 

“I looked at him closely. He could not have been 
over twenty-two. 

“*You must get terribly thirsty. What do you 
drink?’ : 

**‘Nothin’ but water. Three or four quarts. Some- 
times we puts a piece of ice in it. Not often, though. 
You see, *twouldn’t be safe.’ 

««*How much pay do you get for this work?’ 

“<‘Well, sir, the C ompany, if I do say it, 
does better by us than any other company. We gets 
four pun sixteen [about twenty-four dollars] a 
month.’ 

«*That isn’t much to support a family.’ 

«*You’re right, sir. Most of us don’t have fami- 
lies. I’ve got one, though, an’ my wife an’ little girl 
were sick when I left Lver-pool.’ 

“I couldn’t get him to talk much after this, and 
finally he moved away towards the forecastle, saying, 
as he went, ‘Good-night, sir!’ Perhaps he wan to 
think by himself of his wife and child, for it is en- 
tirely possible even in this world of social distinctions 
for a stoker to have emotions and affections. 

“Jt is said that a stoker on an ocean steamer wears 
out in six years, though he may possibly live two 
years more if he is a very strong, rugged young man 
when he begins. All attempts thus far to substitute 
machinery for manual labor in filling the furnaces 
have been failures. Heaven help the stoker, and 
fixe jus all more sympathy for him and others like 





Ask your Druggist or Stationer for the best Indel- 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 
a ears 


Suffering from scrofula is ended by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood-purifier. (Adv. 


RIBBONS BY THE POUND 


X Lot, being manufacturer’s remnants of many 
widths and styles in various lengths suitable for patch- 
work, in packages of 44 and +, pound at $2 a pound. 
Send Postal Note or P. O. Or ler, adding 10 cents for 
peg on each pound. Money refunded if not satis- 
actory. R. & J. GILCHRIST, Winter Street, Boston. 


WILBUR'S 


CocnerA 


Has received its well-merited verdict: 


“WITHOUT AN EQUAL” 








as a refreshing beverage for all who find 
ordinary Chocolate undesirable. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep COCOATHETA, 
we will mail you sample can for ten stamps. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, M’f’rs, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Animals, Books, (OU Vv Engines, Furniture, 
Guns, Houses, Implements, Jewelry, Knives, Lands, 
Music, Notions, Organs, Pictures, Quilts, Roses, Stamps, 
Trunks, Urns, Violins, Wagons, Xysters, Yachts or 
Zebras, get the American 
HANCE AND MART 2 
the only paper in America devoted to bargains. You 
can buy, sell or exchange anything through its columns, 
Is issued weekly. Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy, to 
| 17 CK.) Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Serdll_ Sawyer. 


On receipt of 15c. I will 
send, postpaid, the Pat- 





racket, size 13x2l,a large 
Dumber of new and beau- 
tiful miniaturedesignsfor 
scroll sawing, and my 36- 
page illustrated catalogue 
Of Scroll Saws, Lathes, 
gency Woods, Mechanics’ 
‘ools, Small Locks, Fancy 
inges, Catches, Clock 
Movements, etc., or send 
6c. for catalogue alone. 
Bargains in ‘KET 
KNIVES. Great _in- 
ducements in way of Pre- 
tmiums, etc., for season of 
1887. A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














ROCKY MOUNTAIN GLOVES 


Made from Fawn Skin Kid, a very durable and handsome 
material, unknown East. Prices from $1 to $1.50 for 
|}Common Length; $2.50 for Button Cuff. Driving 
| Gauntlets made to order for Ladies or Gents, ever 
Stitch silk. Postage paid. Also Indian Tann 
Gloves, Moccasins, Buckskin Clothing (fringed 
and plain), Leggins, Money Belts, &c. Buckskin for 
sale. Samples of Leather with stitching free. 
Also Catalogue of hundreds of styles of Gloves and 
—= Novelties, and directions for measurement. 








| Discount to agents, Reference, Union Bank, Denver. 
A. AVERY, Denver, Colorado. 





tern of this three-shelf 


HALL TYPE-WRITER, PRICE $40, 


SR A Ts 
-——_ ° -. 





Interchangeable Rubber Type, $1 per font, 15 styles 
of Type in English; also Greek, Italian, Norwegian, 
Swedish, French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, etc. 
Mention this paper, 

“I do not dictate, but use a Hall Type-writer.” 

w.D Flown us. 

Send 6 cts. in stamps for 40-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 


‘CLUB 
ORpERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
| Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, Xc. Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
| 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WHI 7 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA S$ 
$13 orders. GOLD s 















«| 












“¢ 1 20 orders, 

r Premiums. We carry the largest 

stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 

Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 

readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 

mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
| and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








It is im ate the value of warm 
feetatthis seasonof theyear. Thousandsof valu- 
able lives are sacrificed every year in consequence 
of damp, cold feet. Cold feet lay the foundation for 
Pulmonary Diseases, so fatal to the people of our 
land. Could we make the world know how valuable 
our Magnetic Foot Batteries are for keeping up a 
warm, genial glow through the feet and limbs, none 
would be without them. These insoles warm the 
whole body, keep the vital forces up, magnetize the 
iron in the blood, and cause a feeling of warmth 
and comfort over the whole body. If no other result 
was produced than to insulate the body from the 
wet, cold earth, the Insoles would be invaluable. In 
many cases the Insoles alone willcure Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and Swelling of the Limbs. $1 a pair, or 
three pairs for $2to any address by mail. Send stamps 
or currency in letter, stating size of boot or shoe, 
and we will send free by mail to any part of the 
world. Send for our book, “A PLAIN ROAD TO 
HEALTH.” Free to any address. 

CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD CoO., 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








io Towe my 
estoration 
to Health 
,and Beaty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES" 
Dea HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 


tehing Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


| CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 











EVERY 


SPOOL, 


WARRANTED 


D PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 

S FOR ANITIING, EMBROID 
, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
A N ST PS ASTE 








EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Baltting Silks, Filosene, and Wash 
Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 


| colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 











=m Paris 


WE ARE INTRODUCING Buve 
This Celebrated English Laundry Blue in America 


Its Great Strength and Beautiful Color 
Have secured for it the largest sale of any blueing in 
the world. We want every American_household to 
know the Excellence and nomy of RECKITT’S 
BLUE. A Sample, sufficient for two large washings, 
sent free on application to THOS. LEEMING & 
CoO., New York. N. B.—When writing, please give 
us name and address of your Grocer. 











RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes !ook 





Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
| anything else. Burron & Orrier, Mfrs., N.Y. 


mew, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. | 


r elements, and removes the cause, 
| CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers, and restores the hair. 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
| pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
| Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


&2™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
& Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 





Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c 


: FLORENCE 


Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; | 





[NSURANCE 


@OMPANY. 


ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World! 
ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
SZ,COO A. DAT. 


CORTICELLI 
SILK 
PURSE 


This eut is re- 
duced in size 
nearly one-half 
from the origin- 
jal, which is one 
of many new en- 
gravings which 
illustrate the 1886 
edition of 


‘‘How to Use 






















Knitting Silk,” 


96 pages, just 
published, 

Special promi- 
nence given to 
Crocheted Silk 
Bead Work, in- 
troducing a rare 
| and choice alpha- 
| bet engraved for 
this work. The 
Book mailed to 
any address for 
| six cents, 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 


| 
|  KLORENCE, MASS. 

| CAUTION.—Purchasers should notice carefully the 
| black spoot with the name Corticelli Purse Twist on 
one end. The genuine is put up only in this way. Sold 
by enterprising dealers, 








HOME ART WORK. 


The Art Interchange gives these tliree colored 
studies: Study of Dogwood, (20x11 in.) by Matilda 
Brown; Marine, (20x14 In.) by Edward Moran; Fisher 
Girl, (isx10 in.) by Walter Satterlee, for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


| together with Six issues of the Art Interchange and 
| six large working pattern Supplements and instruction 
{in embroidery, painting, carving and brass hammering, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND 65 CENTS. 


You can buy six colored studies, viz.: Peasant Girl, 
| (20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup; poe of Yellow Roses, 
| (4x1 in.); Study of Grapes; Fisher Girl, (18x10 in. 
| by Walter Satterlee; Marine, (20x14 in by Edwar 
| oran; Study of Dogwood, (20x14 in.) by Matilda 
| Brown, and thirteen issues ot the Art Interchange, 
| giving thirteen working Govign supplements, and two 
| hundred and eighteen pages of designs and instruction 
|} in art work. Sample con with large colored plate, 19c. 

in stamps. Descriptive illustrated circular SENT FREE, 
Address, 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


37 & 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 
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Ask your retailer for te Original $3 Shoe; 








None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp 


. Means &Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 





shoe stands higher in the estimation of 
Wearers than any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you the reason if you ask them, 


Owing to the Fact that the 
Good Qualities of the 
JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 


have created a very large demand for it, scores of imi- 
tations have appeared in the field. Some people have 
tried the imitation $3 Shoes, and, having been disap- 
ointed in them, they have naturally been led to think 
hat a shoe which can be sold at the low price of $3 is 
not good enough for them. Before such people let their 
minds b.come thus settled in error, we would ask them 
to examine and try on a pair of the James Means’ $3 
Shoes. The retailers who sell this original $3 Shoe are 
glad to have men call and try on these shoes, no matter 
whether they are ready to buy or not. Try on a pair 
now, and see how you like them, and do not buy until 
you get ready. 


None genuine unless stamped as follows: 


JAMES MEANS’ 
| $3 SHOE. 








‘a Nd 
i) iil my 
For genuine EASE and comrort, this 
Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, CLorH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK CLASP to prevent them from 
unhooking. Every pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 
WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 











THE YOUTH’S 





NOV. 4, 1886. 








GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE’S 2000 | 
Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You double your mone 
Address Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








INVALID » Santino CHAIR. 





A DA in your own 
d410d0 town selling 
ee Nickel 

der. Every fam- | 
18 buys them. “Sample and Age: ple and peed 7 list by mail | 
ic. in 2c, stamps. W. Hass - Hasselbach, box Aédl Sandusky,O. | 


a eA ‘AmeriCaN &) Yc.eS" 
Mos TENS AN Sinens PrcttAN 2) | 


mend } a FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CHicaGo. IiLs. 


OUNC MEN! 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING and earn 8100 
| per month, Send your name and 10 cents in stamps to 
F. KEPPY, I SNGINEER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WRITERS 


of novel and attractive advertisements are offered $800 
cash for best advertising notices. 
For particulars, address World's Dispensary Medical 
Association, 663 Main n St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRETTY | }00 ei ees Bem. 
‘Scrap Pictures 


also 8 handsome Sample Cards, 
- postpaid for only 6 cts., just 
to introduce our Samples. 
FREE. | KELSEY & CO.. Meriden;Conn, 
Over 100 Beautiful 
Varieties of Silks for 


Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
ples and book of fancy stitch- 

Embroid’rySilk,ass’d 

colors, 2c. a package. 














HIS PROMPTER. | 


“Brick,” whose real name was John Jefferson, was 
a gaunt youth, with a sandy complexion and a pointed 
head and gigantic feet. There was one study in the 
district school curriculum at which “Brick” openly 
rebelled. By dint of earnest 
persuasion on the part of his mother, and the promise 
of a “candy-pull,’’ John consented to speak with other 
boys at a special gathering at the schoolhouse, and | 
submitted to his “store-clo’es,” a lofty collar, and red | 
necktie, with a mulish submission. Adding a brass 
watch-chain to the splendor of his attire, he started 
for the schoolhouse on Friday noon, with a madly- 
beating heart. 











It was declamation. 








es, de CH &c.. for 


ORK. 


Yale Silk Awe Haven,Ct. 


Arrived at the institution of learning, the bell was 
rung, and the childre n sang, in quavering voices, “Oh, 
Let us be Gay,” after which came the solemn an- | 
nouncement,— 








“*Warren’s Address.” A declamation by John THE GREAT MOON HOAX NORIHENDS |. 
Jefferson.” 150, Manual for Self-Instruction, $1.0 : 


Epitome, 
Mail, Send stamp for 


John arose, afd stamped in a loud and reckless Be 
: OSGOODBY, Publisher, | 3 


manner up the aisle. 

Arrived at the platform, he stumbled with great 
emphasis, but without serious damage to himself, 
clutched his wateh-chain, gave his head an automatic 
jerk, intended for a bow, and began: 

“Stand, the ground’s your own, me_ braves—me 
braves—me braves [giving a terrified gulp] er—y-a-a-s, 
me braves” 

Here he turned his huge bulk on his left Soot, glared 
at the ceiling, and continued, ‘‘me—brave 

Tears stood in his eyes at this last crowning dis- 
grace added to his long list of school failures. He 
had tried so hard, and everything, including the ‘‘quo- 
tient” in “Long Division,” had gone against him! If 
only some one would give him the next line! But, 
unfortunately, the schoolmis tress was a “little ab- 
sent.” 

“Me braves—me 
perately. 

“Will ye give it up to slaves?” said a soft voice. 

John, catching the lost thread of his ideas, roared 
out the remainder of his declamation, until he was 
hoarse as a frog, and then retired to his seat, covered 
with “glory.” 

That evening “Brick” said to his mother,— 

“No candy-pull fur me! Every cent o’ my money 
goes to buy a book fur Mary Wagner! She’s little, 
an’ s’timud, but she braced right up an’ helped me 


2% cts. Special Instruction by 
suoume n Pages, &c. W. 
Monroe Avenue, 44.4 N. 


The Great Secret of the Canary breeders of the Hartz. 

8 4 RP D M A will restore the song of 

cage birds and preserve 

them in constant health. 15 cents by mail. Full direc- 
tions for taking care of domestic pets mailed FREE. 

BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N, 3d St., Philadelphia Pa. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any Send, send stamp to A. W. GU 

Dayto Ohio, for large Tliustrated rice 
List ot NEw and’ SECONDSHAND MACHINES, 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. | 


BICYCLES REPAIRED and Nickel-Plated. 
or. ot nonstte 


PHONOCRAPHY “snore Hana. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn ™... and Jerome 
B. Howard, for sale by = er rs. i atalogue, 
alphabet and illustrations ser ldre 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTI ‘TUTE, C Cc ineinnatt, 1, On 


C ATARRH sautte TREATMENT 


FREE! 


eat is our faith that we can cure you. dear sufferer, that we 
So mail enough toconvince you, FRE Send ac-stamp to 
coverexpense & postage. BS LAUDERBACH & €O.,Newarkeh.d. 

















braves,” continued “Brick,” des- | 








| Haverhill, Mass., B 
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(Reclining.) 

A iceless Boon to 
- et Sg 
able to walk. 


9 ee iia 


FOLDING ‘CHAIR W a NEW HAVEN, CT. 


NEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH. 


OLIO, only $1.60 a year: most popular 
| Men Mowe : contains 18 to 20 pages new first-class 
Music every month, with 12 pages Musical matter at 
home and abroad; also an elegant lithograph of some 
noted Musician or celebrity, suitable for framing, in 
each issue. Send $1.60 and get the Folio for one year. 
Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, 

Send 2-cent stamp for cae Copy. 


WILL SEND FREE 


Postage prepaid, six feet of our Solid 








NIVERSITY, OR CAN S.— 

























Braided Window Sash Cord, 
to any Carpenter who requests. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 








BED 0 S trouble and doctors’ bil ? pty by 
r F. M. ichmond, Va. 
WN HOME BEFORE YOU BUY. ESTABLISHED 
BAR 
’ 
Bixby’s Royal Polish. 
Most convenient and cleanly to use. 
For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
The New Standard Amusement, pete 
Ingenious. Set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 
BoYS AND. CIRLS! YOUR CHANCE! 
Send 25c. for sample package (to sell by), also circulars 


YOMPANION 
COy N. 
ELECRAPHY Learn here and earn | 
——— ee = FOO Pay. Situations fur- 
An infallible device ~ =f keepi: 
CLAMPS. using them. Two for one bed suffi 
Sold Direct to 3 
| Guaranteed 
ime. AL & SMITH, 
ae color and gloss to black leather. 
Sold everywhere at a popular price. 
Simple Games for the Young, Elaborate Games 
struciions, postpaid, 25 cents. A cheaper set, 
to learn the ovame . 10 cents silver. 
FRA 
AGENTS WANTED to sell the Electric Concentra- 
and Grand Gold Premium List. Remember you get 
o Special Srelems. 


nished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, ae 
children covered at ni 
| cient. licts. each by mall. Rak one, = em discount to 
— Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YOUR 
& East 21st Street, New York, — 
Will not injure the finest kid. 
“ ” 
| Ask Dealers for “Bixby’s Royal Polish.’ 
i for the Social Circle, Intricate Games for the 
- RICHARDS, Troy, N. Y. 
ted Egg Food. ie best in the world to make Hens lay. 
ec Milling Co., | 


2h 


per cent. on all you sell besides the 
ention Youth’s Companion, 
Ox 299. 





FRO Novelties, etc. 
Elect 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and et tn paper. 


J.P. TOLMAN & Co., 164 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
4 Drawing Materials, Math- 
ri l S | S ematical Instruments, 
OST & and 
Wholesale _— 
)) 37 —— 
» Mass. 
PE DE SETTING, ete. Special rates to Teachers and Academies. 
“Tx Printed directions. World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 
For business, home u 
or money wom ae For ol WH EEL CHAI RS 
for Catal ‘eon .—ALL Styles and Sizes for 


ps 
yy Cc ntegue of Presses, 








‘aper ds, &€., lids and Cripples. 
ore “Tee bey " Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 
EY 2 ba | doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 





ease of movement unegualled. Sole 
makers of the patented “Rolling Chairs” 
mushed about at the Centennial. For 
llustrated C atalogue send ag and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPANIO 

Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 102 Ww illiam St., N. Y. 


HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Cannot get out of order! 
Cannot be frozen! 
Alwage se pady 
‘Aiwe ays Seliable! 
Agents wanted everywhere, 


HAYWARD HAND-GRENADE CO., 





Anh comparable Food. Unequaled for children 
and Invaltde. A delicious diet. Unsurpassed ~~" con- | 
GRAN epsia. Box by mail, 36 cts. OUR | 


LA co., Dansville, N.Y., Mfrs. 





Tl 
| grey su sg for P 








when'l was clear gone. Nobody knows how I felt, 
*xcept they’ve been thar.” 
Mary received the present, and both were happy. 


“OUR KITTIES.” | 


CUNNINGEST PUSSIES you ever saw! Photo from | 
ife, handsomely mounted on large gilt-edged boards, | 
mailed for 25c, in stamps. F,PEILRO, Chicago, Il. 
r NOMMY’S” FIRST SPEAKER contains 250 
pieces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from 5 to 
| 12 years old; best book of its kind published; every piece 
agem. A be autiful book; board covers, cloth back; only 
0c. Ask your Bookseller, or send stamps to the Pub- 
lisher, W. H. HARRISON, JR. » 257 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mee hanically induced, with- 


SI EER out opiates; harmless, reli- 


able; no discomfort. Per- 
sons troubled by SLEEP- 
LESSNESS, for pamphlet on this subject, mw My 
* Eugene Pearl, 2: 
taught by 


x * 

» 23 Union Square, New York, | 
SHORTHAND (i: 

or personally; 

gece situations procured aii pupils when competent. 

*honography, thoroughty learned, opens the best field 

for young people, especially for educated young ladies, 

Sena for cirlar. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y¥ 


———__+@>r _ 


A LONG TIME, 


An absent-minded book-worm was called upon by | 
his friend Jones, who was accompanied by his friend 
Jinks. 

“T say, let me introduce my chum, Jinks, a friend 
of twenty years’ standing.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” replied Dryasdust, who was 
digging up a Greek root. “Sit down; you—er—must 
—be—tired—er—standing all that while!” 








—- + @>—____—__ 

“WILAT’s the price of sausages?” “Dwenty cents 
a bound.” “You asked twenty-five this morning.” 
“Yes; dot vas ven [had some. Now [ aint got none 
I sells for dwenty cends. Dot makes me a rebutation 


2ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 














| leges. 








7 Broadway, New York. _ 


0! for California 


| A New Book of 100 pages, SENT FREE, describing 
Fruit Lands, Climate and Resources of the “Bartlett 
Pear Belt” of Nevada County, California. Address 

G. E. BRAND, Secretary Nevada County Land and 
Improvement Association, Nevada City, California, 


500,000 ACRES CHOICE g 
HARDWOOD FARMING 


AN 


in gk IL HERN wie 
NN for sale at $ 
E = ONgI , 4 The And 


BLIC CekHiBi Tio NS, et. 

Bie ek goog cons "Also 
FLO RI D A Are you going to Florida? Then | ——— 
ion County. High, rolling, and 
Ona good railroad, 4 passenger trains daily each 


AL mg —_ Fadl = 
anterns for Home Amuse 48 page Catalogue free. 
MCALLISTER, © Optician, 49 Nassau St. N.Y. 

go to Belleview, a New England 

Colony, in the highlands of Mar- 

fertile, pine and hammock lands; be ~auiiful scenery; 

healthy; good society and good church and school privi- 

s and cire’rs, etc., address, H. WOODWARD, 

nd and Improvement Co., Belleview, Fla. 


way. For ma 
Sec. Marion 


MUSIC 


SELF TAUGHT 





RI Mate 
Piano ‘and ¢ System; 
ect lessons teaching all chords; 
000 chord variations; 1, 
5,0 accompaniments ; 
8; thoro’ bass laws, etc.; 
200 times taster than any teacher; 
12,000 methods in one system. $2. 
= eas lessons, 10c, C aronlars free. 
243 State St., Chi 


GUNS22413 |= 





BY RICE’S 
OBJECT LESSONS. 


cons « on vet, 
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ee vero sun 


ie osperous and 











eae —— for peg tad the Op nn intome 
for selling cheap und I don’d lose noddings.”—New -hiy — ddre EP 
York Sun. Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully |  #, bv. be q 1,1 4 Le MENT, Wisconsin Central R.R. ilwaukee, Wis. 
tested and endorsed by thousands = housekee 4 us. a in at A lustrated 84- Page Cata’ rar 
_ - - ~ r. _ Your grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him for it. | ef Guns, Revolvers, Police Goods, &c. Betabiished 3 . & J. COLMAN, 
- nage ss ? meres S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Phila, P: ~ Sonn F P. RTOVELL’S SONS, Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS, LONDO GL a ND. 
yspeps a 8 Causes anc sure, sent free, yo. . ———— - Se A : 
Dysper eho bongo cups : The PEOPLE’S HEALTH JOURNAL “HOME EXERCISER Yor Brain- Work- CONCENTRATED 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 4 yrs. City Treas, [Adv, | A Edited by Drs. L. D. and S. Ida Wright ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 


> 
Momaja Coffee possesses the requisites of flavor and 
strength deliciously blended, Ask your grocer for it. 
~~ 
Dyspepsia’s distress is relieved by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. It has cured many severe cases, (Adv, 


RAR Rogers. A popular monthly magazine, de- 
voted to Health, Hygiene and Preventive Med- 
OFFE icine. Invaluable to all who prize health. $2 

* ayear, Sent FREE three months on trial 
for 20c. PEOPLE’S HEALTH JOURNAL Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR 












adies who wear “Featherbone” in 








GAPE 3": Good Hope Eaten ny unps, Sail differ’nt, | Corsets, are delighted with it. Will not war 4 or 
Price-list free ° dresser, Sale m, Mass, split. Sold by the Wholesale and Reta!l Trade Everyw 1 
DRO SY cured. Vegetable reme diy. Send sts ump for | with YOUR OWN NAME 

Circular, Hl, HART, 


Atlanta, Ga., _Box 6. 6 PEN C | LS ADDRESS printed 

— a them a eorn, LET- 

Twelve for 40c.; Six 25c. orders forsiy mapas? 
CONNECTICUT NOVELTY COMPANY, 


STAMPS TAKEN, Meriden, Conn. 


'BILIOUSINE Atwo-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, idence, R. I., will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
— for Headache, Dys fspepeia, » Constipation, Indi- 

estion, Sour Stomach, feartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
a troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 


VELVETS REFINISHED 


ANDO’S. Price-List Free. 
L EW 14th Street, New J fork ; 
17 Tompie Place, Boston. 





Turkish Patterns, 


Cats wlogue Free. E. 8S, 
FROST & CO,, 


RUG Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, Mass. 
Honseholdes sisi ees “Novelties 


“4 GENTS WANTED. 
Pin filled with choice Candy, 
and cireular. i N. 











Large Turned-wood Re Rolling 
for sample 


York, 


Send le. 


FOLLETT, 7L Varick St., New 





¢ ani me 8 warranted, singer 


BI RD $3. Parrots cheap. Book on Birds, ce 
. Cc, HOLDE? » 9 Bowdoin Square, Bost on. 
POSTAGE STAMP Our New Catalogue, best 
ever issued, zie. rice-lists 

free. R. R. BoGrert & Co,, Room 37, Tribune Bld’g, N.Y. 
ALMER’S PIANO PRIMER. Endorsed oy 


the great pianist Price 75c. Palmer’s Pock 




















Dictionary, 400 ‘music al terms, 15¢e, Box 2441, N.Y. | BOY AND ein, vs 
F MPinene te Reduce it. Full eet, Elegant treat~ wanted to sell in every pocaste the 
ment. By “The Doctor.” Send two 2c, stamps 
A vag Ans Perfection Slate Eraser. Attractive, 


THEO, WING, Plainfield, Conn, 


well-made and indispensable, Send 


25 Choice Winter-flowering, or five 2-cent stamps for gampleand re 







Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
sownoss FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. 4th St. & 713 5th Ave., N.Y. Prof. 
D.L.Dowp. Wm. Blakie. author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it: “I never saw any other I liked half as well. 


MUSTARD O0i1L=— 


A POSITIVE 
FOR RHEUMATISM and Muscular Pains; out- 
ward application. Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. If 
you cannot obtain fro) TH 45 Druggist or Grocer, send to 
JAMES P. SMITH, 45 Park Place, New York. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 








IMPROVED LC LOTTA 
Most stylish bustle 

Sor grace, comfort, 

durability. 


health and 
vives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
tons, Always regains its shape 
ae 4 rears 
price-list. 

cou BIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


NEE 
o. Ui6-Tis, 











SHAM’S SONS 


arey Street, | 


Red Clover Blossoms, 


and Fluid & Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The best 
blood purifier known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsi: Sick 
Headache, a on, 
Whooping Cough, &c. Socal 
for circular. Mention paper. 


he True sanenosetiendsone Cure: 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. — 





J. N. COLLINS, 


32 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YO 
High grade garments at retail and to the trade. 


ALASKA SEAL SACQUES AND WRAPS, 
SEAL PLUSH SACQUES AND WRAPS, 














touters. WITTRAM MFG, Co., 
414) 525 F ront St.,San Francisco,Cal. 


VA. FARMS FOR. $3._ 


AN ACRE AND UPWARDS, IN YEARLY PAYMENTS. 
| INTEREST 6 PER CENT.—SOME TO EXCHANGE. 


NORTHERN SETTLEMENT. 


GEO, E. CRAWFORD, RIcHMOND, VA. [List Free.] 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 


60 Spring-flowering, Bulbs, only 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me, 


$1.00 
GREAT MUSIC SALE. sfusicstesss Shanes | 


stamps. A. CORTADA & CO., 6 E, lith St., New York, 
USIC—"I Saw Her in Violet- time,” & 60 piece -S, full 
sheet music size, with songs, marches, waltzes,ete., 
all for de. “He ue to the Wedding,”and 100 songs, words 
and music, Se. 339 Wash. St., 


ACENT 












» HAPAWAY, Boston, Mass, 





—Ac ave Ladies and Ge ntlemen _ to 


sell Pictorial Books, Bibles and “ “ 
Albums for Holiday Presents, in every section of the $15 Breechloader $9.50 
U. 8. Good pay. Full instr’ motions. ere fous apesiense = se mothe a ep he | 
unne cessary. Ad iress E, P. JORDAN &Co.,§ t ouis, Mo. fine illustrated 

who can Telegraph are always CENTS ee Leg HY 

e 4 
BOYS * an learn pews m3 the “Clipper WANTED) 
Ticker.” Alphabet and full instructions sent with each ACENTS WANTED © 
instrument. Send 25 2-¢ Sm ps for sample. Portville beastly ie ie 
Manuf’g Ce., Portville, N. Y. AGE family magazine ov entering upon its thir- 


teenth year, $1.50 a year. An E ‘anvasser can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week. An smart man or 7 
can do well. Send for cammple ¢ eal eare Coe 


Address, THE COTTA 


TATEN ISLAND 2 | 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
HARRE TT, NEPHEWS & CO,.8 &7 John St.. N.Y.347 N. 








8th St., Philada.; 43 N. Charles St., Balt, Dresses dyedand — 
cleaned without ripping. Send for circular and —— list. Tt " Belong 
Ss WaAntTrHD 
ST ) C K cto ree 
GOMPLETES. Rates. e M4 h 0 R grsnr's Br ~ LACKING. Before 
ing 8; 14 Cok oo ‘P.ates; 1186 Pages. F - el (Goon! Pay) Bex sof f “i — Blacking 


“Extracts from Age s' Reports,'’ ete, address, N. Bess Beware, BBS 


ge: 
THOMPSON PU BLISHING: to. St. Louis, Mo. or New ton 


BY's: rel BY Buyink 


Bes Blacking, But Bu 


woman | 
Se ee | 









cor ond oat other nerve pains by simply rabding. This 
Settee FUR TRIMMINGS AND SMALL FURS, 
am ([F3(“=> > drug stores at 10c.a box, ROBES, GLOVES, CAPS, 
whone holine, LADIES’, MISSES’ D Boys" "CLOTHING. 
a larger size, uality unsurpassed! Prices moderate 
Bi See Mis | of wan ro A particulars. Mention — paper. 
wiry Bowart of dangerous Imitation = & SES Se ee coe 








By: fAail-any/here-in-the-We fe 








an analysis and 
ice and useful information for nursing mothers 


Giving om Geusiption of Mellin’s F 


S 
= 
a 


| invalids, mailed free to any address. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 
41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

















] Send SIX ae 
| NENE 
be Anetlo, Raphael, Murile-] AND PAIR OF CUFFS 


INDISPENSABLE and E 
Made of cloth, and are completely Ree ae. 























For .— 









| Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, of Polish, Saving Labor, Cl 
pare ility and Cheapness, U 
, REVERSIBLE OOLLAR CO. 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. | "MORSE BROS., Canton, 














